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Swamp Baron, Part One by Archibald McKinlay 


Are You A Person With A Past? 


The two Victorians in the daguerrotypr 
<now something about you that very few 
pthers know. They know that your past 
cuches every page of American history 

ecause: 
:@ Calumet Region has a heritage as 
rand and as great as the history of all 
merica. 
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Jacob Forsyth, an urbane, 
cultured man who spoke and 
read Latin and Greek, resigned city com- 
forts in 1867, at the age of 45, in favor ofa 
swamp, moving his wife Caroline and 
their nine children to the remotest, least 
habitated reach of a vast, wet wilderness 
that stretched over two states, there 
establishing the first settlement in what 
eventually became Indiana Harbor. Within a 
year he bought the swamp. Within five more 
years he sold a part of it for a million dollars. 
In the following years, he sold other parts for 
additional millions. And as late as the 
1950’s, his heirs were still selling the 
swamp. 


But Jacob Forsyth did much more than 
merely speculate in swampland. He shaped 
its geography, its character: he provided 
land for railroads through it, promoted 
farming in it, fought over it, founded towns in 
it, encouraged horse racing in it, and indus- 
trialized it. He was the primary force in 
transforming the Lake Michigan lowlands 
from Chicago south of Jackson Park to Gary 
into one of the most productive pieces of 
real estate the world has ever known, 
making the Calumet Region an economic 
haven for hundreds of thousands of people 
from all parts of the world: the payoff on the 
American promise. 


Despite all of this, however, little trace of 
the man remains, practically no recognition 
that Jacob Forsyth ever existed. Once part 
of the primary artery linking the two states of 
the Calument Region carried his name, as 
did a major commercial building, a theater, 
parks, streets. No more. With the exception 
of Forsyth Park in Robertsdale, the name of 
Jacob Forsyth has largely vanished from the 
Calumet Region. 


Nor does a full description of the man him- 
self exist. Although various accounts of the 
Calumet Region mention Jacob Forsyth, he 
lives in these histories as a shadowy figure, 
aman without flesh, without blood. The 
Swamp Baron, the most alive of men, 
deserves better. 


Unfortunately, only fragments of Jacob 
Forsyth survive, parts of the man, not the 
whole man. In an attempt to recover the 
whole man, the method used here is 

to place these surviving bits and pieces of 
Jacob Forsyth against a pattern of forces 
and events that probably affected his life, 
and to engage in a good deal of surmise. 


The image that emerges from this process is 
one of a man of great creative and practical 
powers, an intelligent man who knew how to 
use that intelligence to achieve profitable 
ends, and who did just that. More inter- 
esting, though, is the image of a paradoxical 
Jacob Forsyth: a conservative man who 
gambles; a contemplative man addicted to 
reading who fights all comers fiercely; a 
kindly man who forecloses on indigent 
widows; a sentimental man who names his 
children after relatives and then exploits the 
relatives; a man who produces (and 
provides for) a large family that, with one 
exception, produces no grandchildren for 
him. 


For Aristotle, Jacob Forsyth would have 
been the near-perfect tragic hero. He 
evokes both pity and terror. He was neither 
totally good nor totally bad, but was better 
than other men because he was of ‘‘higher 
moral worth.’’ He was a man who suffered a 
change of fortune, from incredible success 
to ignominious failure, caused by his tragic 
flaw: an overweening self-confidence that 
led him, despite the signs, to violate a moral 
law. Thus, Jacob Forsyth’s story moves us 
to pity because his misfortune was greater 
than he deserved, and to fear, because we 
recognize similar possibilities of error in our 
own lesser, fallible selves. 


Whether a tragic hero or not, there can be 
no doubt that Jacob Forsyth is an important 
figure—perhaps the most important—in the 
history of the Calumet Region. Scholar, 
entrepreneur, and, by today’s standards, 
scoundrel, Jacob Forsyth typified the kind of 
man who built the United States in the 
second half of the 19th century, and made it 
great. He deserves to be recovered. 


What follows, then, is Jacob Forsyth, 
roughly hewn. An approximation of the man. 
A beginning. Future students of the Calumet 
Region may add details, give Forsyth 
sharper definition. Eventually, the man in all 
his dimensions might be recovered, perhaps 
even in the form of a biography. For now, 
though, we start with a rough. 
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Jacob Forsyth derived from a tightly-knit 
family that for generations remained intact 
in a foreign country, the Forsyths being 
among the ‘“‘undertakers'’ who emigrated 
from Scotland to Northern Ireland where they 
intermarried within the Scottish/ English 
community there and generally preserved 
their own culture. John Forsyth, first to 
arrive, married Margaret Cox and sired the 
first Jacob born in that new country. Jacob 
married Elizabeth Haslette. Their son John 
married Mary Ann Kerr, a native of London- 
derry, daughter of Alexander Kerr, whose 
family came very early from Scotland to 
Northern Ireland, and Ann Osborne, of 
English descent. The second John Forsyth 
was the father of another Jacob who was 
born January 12, 1821 in the old town of 
Limavady, destined to become the Swamp 
Baron of the Calumet. 


Ireland should have been a paradise for 
Jacob’s father, a farmer. The soil was rich 
and light, easy to till, and most of the land 
was arable, gentled by an almost ideal com- 
bination of ample rainfall and mildness of 
climate. Despite great moorland wastes and 
vast boglands that were unproductive, the 
Irish land could yield an extraordinary 
amount of oats, potatoes, turnips, flax, and 
hay, and could feed hundreds of thousands 
of cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses used in 
agriculture. But not always. Agriculture in 
Ireland was backward, compounded by the 
fact that most farms were too small to justify 
capital necessary to pay for the latest tech- 
nology. Throughout Ireland, these small 
backward farms were often sub-divided into 
tiny patches that yielded barely enough for a 
family to subsist on. Not surprisingly, 
farmers overcropped. In so doing, they 
almost destroyed the land, and invited 
famine. 


However, the Forsyths were better off than 
most, and young Jacob benefited accord- 
ingly. As the son of a well-read farmer of 
some small property, he was privileged to be 
sent to a fine private academy for his edu- 
cation. To Jacob’s good fortune, the 
principal of the academy was a learned 
Greek and Latin scholar as well as a 


renowned mathematician, who willingly 
helped Jacob develop his inquiring mind and 
sensitive taste. Blessed with quick per- 
ception and a studious inclination, Jacob 
learned quickly and developed a scholarly 
interest in all things, an interest he would 
retain the rest of his life. 


For all his education and privilege, though, 
Jacob's prospects in Ireland were decidedly 
modest, considering the state of the land. 
By the time he was 21—just three years 
before the great Irish famines that began in 
the fall of 1845—the farming outlook was 
bleak. As if poor crop prospects were not 
enough, the constant religious, political, and 
economic disputes made staying in Northern 
lreland as unattractive to the Forsyth family 
as it had to the thousand of Ulster Scots who 
had been emigrating to the United States for 
more than a century. 


Some of the early arrivals reached America 
before 1700. Many more after imposition of 
harsh English laws in 1718. They settled in 
all colonies, mostly New England, New 
York, and New Jersey, some trailing south- 
ward into the back country of Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Thousands, however, 
followed the Germans into the Susquehanna 
Valley, and then on their own followed the 
Susquehanna and its tributaries westward. 


As the unyielding Presbyterians from 
Northern Ireland moved West, older settlers 
rejoiced. Fearless, highly individualistic, 
supremely confident, with an aggressive- 
ness sharpened by a century of conflict with 
Catholic Irish and unfriendly English, the UI- 
ster Scots squatted, appropriating any desir- 
able land that had not been put to use by 
white men, fighting furiously for it when chal- 
lenged, fighting for anything they perceived 
as their rights. But for the older settlers they 
represented a positive force, too. The Ulster 
Scot was the apotheosis of the frontiersman, 
a buffer against the Indian whose fighting 
style he quickly mastered and reciprocated. 
This was the stock of Jacob Forsyth. 


Eventually, the Ulster Scots cut through to 
the back country of Pennsylvania, where 
many of them settled permanently, including 
a branch of the Forsyth family. There had 
been Forsythes* in Pittsburgh from the early 
days. (Until it was torn down a few years 
ago, the Forsythe Log Cabin, built during the 
American Revolution, was one of Pitts- 
burgh’s oldest landmarks.) As Pittsburgh 
emerged from a wilderness settlement, 


some of these Forsyths prospered, alert to 
Pittsburgh’s favored position at the point 
where the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers come together to form the Ohio. 
Between 1770 and 1780, the settlement saw 
a steady succession of expeditions start 
down the river: George Rogers Clark, who 
paused in Pittsburgh to recruit men; General 
Harmar and Arthur St. Clair; the Mayflower, 
bearing the first settlers of Ohio to Marietta; 
General Way, who outfitted his expedition 
and made camp at the Old Indian Logtown 
some 20 miles down the Ohio, his success 
opening up the real era of western settle- 
ment. With the opportunity for trade down 
the Ohio, small manufacturers sprang up in 
Pittsburgh, and with plenty of coal nearby, 
the metal industries soon started. Before 
long, a need arose to move the goods down 
river on an organized basis. The Forsyths 
responded to the need by establishing the 
first major commission and forwarding 
house on the Ohio. 


At first, they shipped by Pitts- 

burgh-built flat boats, rafts, and 
keel boats, a risky business that took both 
nerve and persistence. These boats were 
used by the Forsyths to transfer grain, coal, 
dressed beef, barrels of pork, and the many 
other products shipped to Pittsburgh via 
inland waterways, as well as manufactured 
products. It was an expensive proposition. 
Flatboats, good for downstream travel only, 
had short lives, and were usually sold in 
New Orleans for recycling into houses. For 
the return, upstream trip, sailing ships had 
to be used, although they were reduced to 
helplessness by headwinds and calm 
periods. The alternatives were narrow 40- 
to 80-foot long keelboats, poled upstream by 
men walking back and forth along broad 
gunwales, a not very satisfactory method 
either because it required four months to 
travel in this way from New Orleans to 
Pittsburgh. 


But then the steamboat visited western 
rivers, and the Forsyths’ fortune was made. 
With this innovation, the Forsyths could 
transfer warehoused products to their own 
steamboats, deliver goods to New Orleans, 
with its access through the Gulf of Mexico to 
world markets, and return to their ware- 
houses with loads of goods from all over the 
world. By 1820 more than 60 steamboats 
operated on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. By 1830, more than 200. And by 
1850 there would be more than 900, a fleet 
larger than the entire British merchant 
marine. 


Everything about the steamboat promoted 
further use of the rivers. As the Forsyths and 
others transported ever more goods down to 
New Orleans, freight charges plummeted to 
a tenth of what they had been after the war 
of 1812, causing still more freight to be 
transported by steamboat. When authors 
wrote books about their travels on steam- 
boats, they influenced many Americans to 
join the advance of the agricultural frontier, 
and many traveled by steamboat. Even the 
frequent and often fatal steamboat explo- 
sions caused by defective boilers added to 
the allure of steamboats and attracted 
greater usage. 


With increasing use, steamboats became 
progressively more luxurious. Marble 
columns, thick carpets, mirrors, crimson 
curtains and other amenities transformed 
steamboats into floating palaces where 
passengers could eat, drink, dance, 
gamble. Even the common man. Farmers, 
lumbermen, and others often floated goods 
down the river in flatboats during the slack 
winter season and, after partaking of their 
choice of human pleasures in New Orleans 
during January and February, returned 

on the steamers with whatever money they 
had left after selling their goods and some- 
times their souls in New Orleans. It was into 
this world of the river steamboat that Jacob 


Forsyth entered to seek his fortune in 18423° 


Jacob Forsyth’s corner of the steamboat 
world was anything but glamorous, 
however. On arriving in America at 15 years 
of age, he accepted a job with the great 
commission and forwarding house of 
Forsyth and Company, a member of which 
was a distant relative. Oldest of the com- 
mission houses in Pittsburgh, Forsyth and 
Company by that time owned a number of 
warehouses and a large fleet of steamers 
running on various western rivers. However, 
Jacob Forsyth did not begin as an executive 
with the firm, or even as a junior executive. 
He began as an errand boy and a copy clerk. 
In 1842°that meant, among other things, 
the deadly chore of copying all of the firm's 
letters for file by hand. But by painstaking 
diligence, and a careful regard for his em- 
ployers’ interest, Jacob Forsyth gained 
everyone's confidence and esteem, and was 
rewarded by being promoted from one 
responsible position in the company to 
another. 


During this time, Forsyth meta pair of 
George Washingtons in Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania, 55 miles south of Pittsburgh, who 
were to have a profound influence on his life, 
and with whom he was to become related ina 
variety of ways. One of these men was 
George Washington Clarke, the other George 
Washington Cass. It is likely that Clarke and 
Cass knew each other before either met 
Forsyth. Both were civil engineers—Clarke a 
civilian and Cass an army officer—and both 
worked on more-or-less parallel pathways to 
the West, just a few miles from each other, 
and just a few miles from Clarke’s hometown 
of Brownsville, which became Cass’ home 
base. 


Before Clarke and Cass hada chance to get 
very well acquainted, however, Clarke de- 
cided to take one of the western pathways 
himself, leaving the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad survey and going to Chicago in 
1833, the year the town was founded, to help 
survey the Illinois and Michigan Canal, a 
waterway connecting Lake Michigan with the 
Illinois River, conceived as a link in the water- 
route between the St. Lawrence and the Gulf 
of Mexico. It was a survey that impacted all 
three men—Clarke, Cass, and Forsyth— 
because of the territory that had to be sur- 
veyed. The canal route began at the South 
Branch of the Chicago River, about five miles 
from Lake Michigan, and ran eight miles to 
the valley of the Des Plaines, following the 
valley to the mouth of the Kankakee (42 
miles), thence to its southwestern terminus 
at La Salle, the head of navigation on the 
Illinois. The canal was to have four feeder 
rivers, each of which had to be completely 
surveyed. These four feeders were the Des 
Plaines, Du Page, Kankakee, and most sig- 
nificantly for the three men, the Calumet 
River. It was during the survey of the Calumet 
that Clarke became enamoured of the 
potential of its swampy region, and en- 
visioned a ‘‘metropolis at the foot of Lake 
Michigan.”’ 


While Clarke surveyed the Calumet Region, 
as well as other aspects of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal route, Lieutenant Cass (West 
Point, Class of 1832) continued his work with 
the Corps of Engineers as assistant to the 
construction superintendent for the Cumber- 
land Road—east of the Ohio River. The route 
was an old Indian trail. Many trails from the 
East came together at the summit above 
what became Uniontown, branching off in 
three directions: south to Maryland and 
Virginia, north toward Pittsburgh, and west 


through Uniontown to Brownsville. The path 
to Brownsville was called the Nemolin Trail, 
after an Indian chief whose summer hunting 
grounds were near where Brownsville came 
tobe. Later Chief Nemolin served as 21-year- 
old George Washington’s guide when 
Washington was a British officer under 
General Braddock. Later the book-general 
Braddock built a road over the trail toa place 
where he was defeated and killed by the 
French and Indians, and later still Washing- 
ton advocated a national road to the West be 
built over the trail. When St. Louis became 
part of the United States as a result of the 
Louisiana Purchase, expansionists, led by 
Henry Clay of Kentucky, advocated a road 
from the Maryland frontier at Cumberland, 
to St. Louis via state roads, to open the West 
to immigrants, and provide for military and 
postal transportation. 


George Washington Clarke 
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The Cumberland Road, or National Pike, 
became a reality and officially opened from 
Cumberland to Wheeling, West Virginia, in 
1818. However the road became part ofa 
great battle over internal improvements and 
was never completed, even while what had 
been opened deteriorated and constantly 
required improvements and repairs. But 
under John Quincy Adams, who completely 
sympathized with Clay, the road was started 
afresh, and by the time that Cass went to 
work on the road, the Cumberland-Wheeling 
leg of the trail had to be virtually rebuilt, with 
special attention to Brownsville, the key point 
on the road. 


Many towns and cities have called 
themselves the ‘‘Gateway to the West,’’ but 
Brownsville truly was. A small town by 
today’s standards, Brownsville was once 
larger than Pittsburgh. It was the first river 
stop for the Indians who came over the 
mountains from the East, and it was the first 
river stop for the white man. From Browns- 
ville, both red and white men either traveled 
north on the Monongahela to Pittsburgh and 
then down the Ohio westward, or cut across 
overland to Wheeling, where they picked up 
the Ohio. Inthe white man’s case, though, he 
usually lingered, working in the factories or 
boat yards for a year or so before moving 
West, if he did. Indeed it has been said that 
three out of every four people today who can 
trace their roots to Kentucky and Ohio 
settlers, can also trace their roots to Browns- 
ville, because that’s the point most settlers 
passed through, a fewstaying permanently. 


Lieutenant Cass worked on the road through 
Brownsville for almost four years, after which 
he resigned his commission. Cass had meta 
girl in Brownsville named Louise Smith 
Dawson whom he married, and rather than 
move westward with the building of the 
Cumberland Road, Cass chose to resign his 
commission and continue to serve the Corps 
as a civilian civil engineer. Marrying into the 
Dawsons was significant on at least two 
counts. First, the Dawson family was a dis- 
tinguished one in Brownsville. Second, it was 
the same family that Mary W. Clarke, sister of 
George Washington Clarke, married into, 
Mary marrying John Littleton Dawson, who 
later became a Congressman and author of 
the Homestead Bill of 1854, anda man who 
declined appointment as governor of the 
Kansas Territory. By marrying a Dawson, 
therefore, Cass and Clarke became shirttale 
relatives. 


After Cass resigned his commission, he 
continued to serve the Corps as a Civilian for 
four more years. During that time—in 
1837—he built the first castiron tubular arch 
bridge in the United States, a bridge that still 
proudly stands in Brownsville. He also 
established a mercantilé business in Browns- 
ville and ran it for at leastten years. 
However, with the westward migration 
gathering momentum, he gave some of his 
attention to the nation’s transportation 
system, turning from roads to rivers. First he 
became an engineer in charge of the 
improvement of the Monongahela River, and 
when this work was suspended because of 
the inability of the Commonwealth of Penn- 


sylvania to finance it, he formed a private 
company that completed the work in 1844. 
He then organized the first steamboat line on 
the Monongahela and, in connection with it, 
the first fast stage lines across the moun- 
tains. 


It was during this period that Cass came to 
know Jacob Forsyih. By that time Brownsville 
had developed into the pivotal point on the 
highly navigable, heavily trafficked Monon- 
gahela, one of the world’s three south- 

north rivers (the Nile and the Rhine are the 
other two), where boats backed up bow to 
stern from the coal mines of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh, and back 
again. Brownsville had been a major ship 
building center, since before the Enterprise 
was built there years before, the Enterprise 
becoming the first riverboat powerful enough 
to return up the Mississippi and Ohio, 
steaming from New Orleans to Leuisville in 
25 days in 1816. Because it was such a boat- 
building center and because it was the mid- 
point of one of the most heavily-traveled 
rivers in the nation and because Forsyth and 
Company bought their boats there and had 
warehouses there, Jacob Forsyth visited 
Brownsville often, traveling via Cass’ steam- 
boat lines. These were also the reasons part 
of the Forsyth family lived in Brownsville. 


It’s not entirely clear at this point how the 
Dawsons and the Forsyths were related. One 
reliable source says that Cass’ wife Ella was 
Jacob Forsyth’s sister. (Apparently Louise 
Smith Dawson died, because Cass married a 
second Dawson, Ellen Dawson, and between 
the two Dawson women he sired 13 children 
before he was through.) However this seems 
unlikely, unless Ella was the widow of a 
Dawson brother. Another source says that 
Ella was Jacob Forsyth’s cousin, which 
seems likelier, although that would mean that 
a sister of Jacob’s father or mother married 

a Dawson and came to America, possibly 
with Jacob and/or his father, or vice versa. 
Whatever the case, Forsyth, like Clarke, 
became a shirttale relative of Cass, at the 
very least. 


Jacob Forsyth became more than a shirt- 

tale relative of Clarke, however. While in 
Brownsville, Forsyth became acquainted 
with Caroline M. Clarke, George’s sister, and 
married her about 1846, Caroline being about 
19 years oldat the time, and the youngest of 
three unmarried sisters. In so doing, Forsyth 
also married into another distinguished and 
large (ten children) Brownsville family that 


included at least two military men: Colonel 
Robert Clarke, Caroline’s father, and Henry 
Francis Clarke, her brother, a year younger 
than Caroline, who would later rise to the 
rank of Brigadier General on the staff of 
General Phil Sheridan. In the light of later 
events, it may very well be that Jacob 
Forsyth, ashrewd man, saw some special 
advantage in an alliance with the Clarke 
family. The Clarkes were probably 
well-to-do, possibly Robert owned one of the 
busy ironmaking plants that were scattered 
around western Pennsylvania in those days, 
or one of the glass-making plants that were 
prevalentin Brownsville. And the Clarkes did 
own land. But whatever wealth Robert and 
Sarah Clarke might have had would have to be 
spread rather thin over their ten children. So 
it seems unlikely that Forsyth married strictly 
for money which, in any event, probably was 
not more than his own family represented. 


However—and this is undiluted specula- 
tion—Forsyth might have been offered 

a dowry that was somehow related to brother 
George's adventures in and around Chicago. 
Dowries were not unknown in mid- 
nineteenth century America, and it would 

be natural for a reasonably prosperous iron- 
monger, if that’s what Robert Clarke was, to 
try to make the best possible arrangment to 
assure that an unmarried daughter did well by 
herself, especially since two older, spinster 
daughters remained at home to take care of 
the old folks. The temptation to yield to this 
type of speculation becomes strong when it is 
considered that George Washington Clarke 
and Jacob Forsyth became very close, and 
remained close long after Cass went his own 
way, and that Clarke was forever rhapso- 
dizing about the wonders of the land around 


Lake Michigan. Speculation aside, Forsyth— ~ 


and Cass—surely knew of Clarke’s exploits in 
the Old Northwest, and followed them with 
interest. 


Clarke, returning to Brownsville from time to 
time between civil engineering jobs, un- 
doubtedly sang the praises of the Calumet 
Region, andit is entirely possible that he 
attempted to interest both Forsyth and Cass 
inascheme to acquire the Calumet Region 
land. While Clarke, Cass and Forsyth— 

the Brownsville Three—became fast friends, 
they could hardly have been a more unlikely 
trio for a business venture, or for anything 
else. Clarke, aromantic, chased adventure, 
and was a poet of sorts. Cass was an able, 
ingenuous businessman who was conser- 
vative—ultra conservative many said— 


to a fault. Forsyth, the youngest and most 
classically educated of the three, was alsoa 
good businessman, but was nevertheless a 
man of refined tastes. Clarke was 
flamboyant. Cass scorned pretense in 
others. Forsyth preferred to read the 
hundreds of books in his library. Still, they 
blended well and there is reason to believe 
that they hatched a scheme in western 
Pennsylvania to take over the swamps of the 
Calumet Region. 


As purely a guess, Clarke probably described 
to Cass and Forsyth how the coming of the 
railroads was likely to make the swamps 
more valuable. By 1849, one railroad had 
already reached New Buffalo, Michigan, and 
it was clear to everyone that the railroads 
were going to take the shortest route to 
Chicago, which at that time had no railroads 
from the East. That meant running track 
along the Lake Michigan shore, next to the 
swampland of Indiana and Illinois. Although 
the federal government held that land (taken 
from the Potawatomies), with the coming of 
the railroad it was sure to let itgo, sooner or 
later. Clarke thought it would be sooner, and 
suggested that Forsyth and Cass invest with 
him in the land. If this happened, it is likely 
that Cass rejected the idea out of hand, and 
that Forsyth, although not so reflexively 
negative in his judgment, did too. Clarke 
might then have suggested that Cass and 
Forsyth invest just a little venture capital with 
him so that he could generate enough money 
to purchase the land, and in this Cass and 
Forsyth might have agreed, because it 
limited their losses, and because Clarke 
would be taking most of the risk. 


The scheme was just crazy enough to work. 
By that time the California Gold Rush was on 
with a vengence, and people were con- 
verging on Sutter’s from all parts of the world. 
Americans raced overland, by way of the 
Panama Isthmus, risking fever, and by way of 
Cape Horn, in ridiculous boats. By the end of 
1849, more than 100,000 men, existing in the 
wildest and wooliest of environments, were 
jumping each other’s claims, drinking, 
gambling, and fighting in ramshackle mining 
villages. San Francisco, a city of tents and 
shacks, grew prodigiously, then burned 
down, and grew again. Abunk ina tent cost 
as much as the best room in an eastern hotel, 
and rooms rented for $1,000 a month. What 
they obviously needed, reasoned the imagin- 
ative Clarke, were portable homes of the type 
made in Chicago for new prairie towns. 


Assuming Forsyth and Cass agreed to invest 
a limited amount of money in the project, they 
would have had to find ways to generate 
venture capital—over and above what they 
made from their regular pursuits. It was 
perhaps for this reason that Cass 
established, in 1849, the Adams Express 
Company from S8altimore to Pittsburgh, and 
that Jacob Forsyth went to work for the 
Company in addition to his regular duties at 
Forsyth and Company. 


In any event, Clarke, thatsame year, trans- 
ported his portable homes by water to New 
York via the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal, 
and embarked from New York to California 
with a large consignment of portable houses 
for the miners and settlers. Alas, a violent 
storm swept away the cargo piled upon the 
decks. Clarke returned to New York fora 
second attempt. This time he sailed on the 
Tennessee, the first steam passenger vessel 
ever to sail from New York to the Pacific 
coast, and this time he succeeded, pocketing 
a generous share of California gold for his 
pains. 


When he arrived back in Chicago, Clarke 

got a break. In 1850 Congress ceded all 
federally-held ‘‘swamp lands’”’ to the states in 
which they were located, with the idea that 
the states drain and reclaim the land. The 
following year the states received the land, 
including land rimming Lake Michigan south- 
east of Chicago to east of the mouth of the 
Grand Calumet River (Marquette Park), and 
the states began to sell the land—for an 
average of $1.25 anacre. With an abun- 
dance of California gold, Clarke bought as 
much swampland as he could, meanwhile 
paying off his investors, Cass and Forsyth, 
with interest. Clarke continued to buy 
swampland throughout the 1850’s. 


Back in western Pennsylvania, Clarke’s 
erstwhile partners, by that time, had their 
own project underway. Cass consolidated all 
Adams Express Company lines between 
Boston and St. Louis south to Richmond, and 
in 1855 was elected president of the consoli- 
dated company, with Forsyth still assisting 
him. In 1857, Cass organized and was 
elected president and director of the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He 
then quickly consolidated this company with 
the Ohio & Indiana and the Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railroad Company under the new 
name of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Railroad Company, of which he was 
elected the first president. Cass’ railroad 


then became part of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s system, specifically the Penn- 
sylvania’s leg from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 


Meanwhile, by dint of hard 

work, persistence, and the 
application of a superior intelligence, Jacob 
rose in the firm of Forsyth and Company to 
become head bookkeeper. Unfortunately, by 
the time that Jacob Forsyth had mastered 
the water transportation business, the day of 
the steamship was setting, and the rail- 
road’s day was dawning. Actually, railroads 
had been increasing in influence even as the 
river steamboat was reaching its peak of 
influence. 


From 1830 to 1848, 5,996 miles of railway 
had been constructed in the United States— 
but only a few miles in the western states. 
Then the great march westward began. 
After Lake Erie was reached in 1842, the 
northern railway system was extended to 
Chicago by completion in 1853 of the 
Cleveland and Toledo Railroad (later a part 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern), a 
year after the Michigan Central and the 
Michigan Southern (extending from Lake 
Erie to Chicago) opened in 1852. Then the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, begun in 1847, 
began operating in 1854, and planned to 
extend to Chicago by the building of the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago, whose 
president, George W. Cass, Forsyth knew 
quite well. 


To someone as alert as Jacob Forsyth, there 
could have been no question that rail would 
soon supersede water as the nation’s pri- 
mary form of transportation—and the 
primary opportunity for a capable, ambitious 
young man. So when the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company offered him an attractive 
position—one of many advantageous posi- 
tions the bright, young bookkeeper of 
Forsyth and Company had received— 

he accepted despite the fact that it was a 
curious offer. Forsyth and another young 
man already with the Pennsylvania named 
Tom Scott were given their choice of being 
located in the mountains of Pennsylvania or 
the railroad frontier of Chicago. Scott chose 
the mountains, Forsyth Chicago. 


Forsyth probably had a variety of reasons for 
chosing Chicago, all related to railroads. 
Prior to the century's mid-point, not a single 
railroad from the East reached the city, al- 
though Chicago was a center of nearly all 
other forms of transportation entering the 


West. But within just five years, 2,200 miles 
of railroad track terminated in Chicago, and 
Chicago controlled the commerce of the old 
Northwest. By 1856 ten trunk lines focused 
3,000 miles of track on Chicago. All river 
traffic north of St. Louis drained into 
Chicago via a dozen railroad lines, and the 
new Illinois Central Railroad delivered the 
bounty of the prairies to the city. 


Most of the incoming freight then traveled 
east over the new railroads or by way of the 
Great Lakes and the Erie Canal. With this 
access to world markets, prairie farmers 
increased output, which required more farm 
labor, which was scarce, therefore expen- 
sive. This inspired new tools and machines. 
First came plows designed to cut through 
the tough, sticky prairie sod. Then the 
mechanical reaper. Ultimately, Cyrus Hall 
McCormick, a back-country Virginian of 
Ulster Scot descent, moved his head- 
quarters from Cincinnati to Chicago, and by 
1848 established a factory there. By 1850 he 
was manufacturing 3,000 machines a year, 
and output increased yearly thereafter, 
contributing to an amazing growth in 
Chicago. 


Railroads also stimulated other kinds of 
economic activity that influenced Jacob For- 
syth’s decision. Real estate increased in 
value wherever new railroad lines went. This 
had a special meaning for Forsyth because 
his brother-in-law, George Washington 
Clarke, had used his California gold to buy a 
great deal of swampland southeast of 
Chicago on both sides of the state line. By 
1857, when Forsyth arrived in Chicago, 
Clarke had already purchased more than 
11,500 acres of swamp from the State of 
Indiana alone, and was actively buying up 
more at private sales and sheriff's tax sales. 


Not only was the land growing in value, what 
was on the land was growing in value, too. 
Timber from the swamps fed an insatiable 
market for lumber in the wooden city of 
Chicago, and the railroads themselves 
required enormous quantities of wood for 
ties and fuel. Indeed, lumber comprised one 
of the central commodities of Chicago's 
maritime commerce. Before long the banks 
of the Chicago River would become the 
largest lumber distribution center in the 
world. 


As if these were not reasons enough for his 
chosing Chicago, Forsyth happened to be 
well connected with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's sister line to the Northwest. 


So, in 1857, Jacob Forsyth went to Chicago 
and to work as freight agent for Clark and 
Company (not the same Clarke), close to the 
Pennsylvania terminal, and within easy dis- 
tance of his brother-in-law, Clarke, who 
boarded at the famous Tremont House at 
Lake and Dearborn. 


II. 


In one sense Forsyth’s timing was all wrong. 
It was the worst of times. The years immed- 
iately preceding his arrival in Chicago had 
been prosperous ones for the nation and for 
Chicago in particular. In the previous 
decade, the United States had experienced 
one of its most remarkable periods of 
growth, stimulated by territorial expansion 
resulting from the Mexican War. Manufac- 
turing output had increased 69 per cent in 
ten years. Grain and cotton production, 
population, gold production, public land 
sales—all had increased. Railroad 
construction had further stimulated 
business, and cheaper transportation further 
fanned the hot economy. In 1857, however, 
it all collapsed. 


Loss of a world market for wheat after the 
Crimean War caused grain prices to fall, 
checking agricultural expansion, which hurt 
the railroads, which in turn resulted in a 
reduced demand for manufacturers. The 
Panic of 1857 hit the upper Mississippi 
Valley hardest. In Chicago, all but two of the 
banks failed. Fortunes were lost on corner 
lots. And 3,000 discouraged residents flew 
elsewhere. Many of the community’s most 
prominent people were hard hit. To com- 
pound matters, a major fire wiped out Lake 
and Water Streets of stores, warehouses, 
rooming houses, and upstairs brothels; and 
cholera killed hundreds of citizens. 


In another sense, though, it was the best of 
times. Chicago snapped back quickly. In 
1858 it spent three million dollars on busi- 


ness buildings. It built bridges, and laid 
tracks in State Street for a horse railroad. 
Thousands of boats carried millions of 
dollars worth of cargo into and out of 
Chicago. New stockyards opened. Lake 
Street was rebuilt. The whole town was 
bullish. Suddenly there was a great need for 
workers, for capital, for railroad cars. 
Chicago became a land of seemingly un- 
limited opportunity. 


But it was not a pretty place. When Jacob 
Forsyth arrived, Chicago was a hog wallow, 
sprinkled with pearls. Flat, wet, low, 
Chicago sat just two feet above the river. 
Trains from the south approached the town 
on piers erected in the water. Pedestrians 
negotiated the streets on rotten, sometimes 
collapsed, wooden walks, under which 
resided the original ‘‘second city,”’ a 
teeming population of rats that outnumbered 
the people. The less-than-affluent existed in 
shaky shacks on stilts sunk deep in the 
slime. When it rained, carriages sank to 
their hubs in diseased streets. Epidemics 
were common. Sewage drained into the 
river or into Lake Michigan, where the city 
drew its drinking water. Much of the town 
had to be literally jacked up to combat 
cholera. 


Forsyth also found a noisy, smelly place, 
especially along the river where huge 
elevators, packing plants and docks domi- 
nated. Asthmatic steam machinery panted 
loudly, doomed pigs squealed, cattle bel- 
lowed, ship and barge horns blasted, all 
combining in a discordant, deafening din. 
And the stench deadened the senses. 


He found a city reveling in an orgy of crime, 
supported by a townfull of lonely, prodigai 
young men who squandered their money in 
gambling dens, saloons, and Julia Free- 
love’s 110 brothels and 40 houses of assig- 
nation. To counter the rampant wickedness, 
the pious people of Chicago held religious 
services in some 70 churches, halls, 
theaters, and tents, services being held 
virtually every day, thousands of people 
gathering for noon prayer. And the YMCA 
set up reading rooms and Dwight L. Moody a 
mission. 


Embracing aspects of both the bad and the 
good, Chicago politics held the attention of 
most Chicagoans, with interest centering on 
the abolitionist movement, of which Chicago 
was acenter. Chicago sent supplies to 
Kansas Free Soilers, maintained an under- 


ground railroad terminus, attacked slavery 
in the newspapers constantly, and rejoiced 
when Senator Douglas broke with the 
President on the Kansas slavery issue. 


But Jacob Forsyth also found the pearls, the 
refinements. By 1857, Chicago was a city of 
fine homes, such as those on Terrace Row 
and to the west, beyond Forsyth’s own first 
Chicago home, where wealthy merchants, 
lumber dealers, and manufacturers built 
elegant houses away from city congestion. 


These affluent residents shopped in elegant 
stores, such as Potter Palmer’s, where 
fancy ladies bought miles of yard goods, 
imported gloves, whalebone, pomades and 
soaps, nut skin and complexion powder, 
books, and Parisian perfumes. They sup- 
ported culture, including an orchestra, a 
new opera, sculptors, artists, even a 
daugerrotypist, and the lecturers who held 
forth nightly at Mechanics’ Institute, as well 
as educational institutions: a new his- 
torical society, an Academy of Sciences, 
an Academy of Medical Sciences, the Men- 
delssohn Literary Association, the Kinzie 
Literary Club, and a literary review; all of 
which supplemented a high schoo!, more 
than a hundred grade schools, 13 parochial 
schools, a medical college, two universities, 
a college, and four theological seminaries. 


In short, Forsyth found a Chicago 
fermenting with potential, a town soon to 
achieve its greatest decade of growth. And 
with ten railroads carrying five times the 
goods carried by the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal and Lake Michigan combined, 
Forsyth’s career choice looked better with 
each passing day. 


But there were other forces affecting 
Chicago at the time of Forsyth’s arrival and 
shortly thereafter. After Chicago built a 
pineboard political hall called the Wigwam in 
which 10,000 people saw Abraham Lincoln 
nominated, the lanky rail-splitter from 
downstate was elected President, and 

soon afterward the Civi! War broke out, 
changing the lives of many Chicagoans, 
including Jacob Forsyth’'s. 
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With the outbreak of the Civil War, the South 
cut Chicago banking ties and cancelled mill 
orders. Reflexively, financial panic seized 
the city. Banks closed. Chicago land prices 
plummeted. Business stood still. Then a 
remarkable turnaround occurred. The North 
switched to a war economy and Chicago, 
with its unrivaled water and rail location well 
beyond the battlefields, received a surplus 
of war orders, financed by eager eastern 
investors. The war boom was on. 


Chicago supplied the troops of four mid- 
western states. Prices shot up. Chicago 
slaughtered a record number of hogs. Grain 
shipments quadrupled. A new boot and shoe 
industry thrived. And ail of this frenzied 
activity gave new importance to railroads 
passing through Chicago, and to the reputa- 
tions of those who controlled their ship- 
ments, the railroad freight agents. Yet 
during his period of ascendancy at the 
Pennsylvania, Jacob Forsyth left that 
railroad, switching to the Qld Erie and 
eventually to the Grand Trunk. 


Why? 


Why did Jacob Forsyth renounce his heir 
apparency to the Pennsy!vania throne 
during a period of prodigious success, the 
railroad’s and presumably his? Several 
explanations can be advanced, and each 
provides a certain amount of insight into 
Jacob Forsyth’s character. 


The simplest explanation is that since good 
freight agents were in great demand in Civil 
War Chicago, the Old Erie simply made 
Jacob Forsyth ‘‘an offer he couldn’t refuse.’’ 
And perhaps later the Grand Trunk outbid 
the Old Erie. This explanation is at least 
plausible because Jacob Forsyth was openly 
ambitious and he certainly was not afraid to 
take chances, as a late 19th century puff 
piece gushed: 
(Jacob Forsyth is) among those honored 
pioneers who blazed a path for future 
generations to follow, who bravely turned 
their faces from the cities of the East, with 
all their advantages of wealth and civil- 
ization, to risk their fortunes on the 
Western frontier in all its wilderness and 
primitive modes of life; who, rather than 
enjoy the comforts of their former homes, 
chose to endure the hardships of a wider 
and freer country; and who made out of 
these obstacles, which, to a weaker class 
of men would have been stumbling 
blocks, the stepping stones of wealth and 


renown... . (Jacob Forsyth is) noted for 
that untiring perserverance and steady 
progress which have resulted in the ac- 
quirement of wealth and the well- 
merited esteem of their fellow men. 


The same sketch also makes it clear that 
Jacob Forsyth firmly embraced American 
values and that, although born and raised in 
another country, he was ‘‘thoroughly 
American in thought and action.’’ Being 
American in thought and action in the mid- 
nineteenth century meant being pro- 
grammed to acquire wealth. From Ben- 
jamin Franklin's ‘‘The Way of Wealth’ 
sermon, which articulated the prevailing 
American faith in economic opportunity and 
individual efforts, to the Gilded Age’s 
‘Gospel of Wealth’, Americans had been 
conditioned to believe that it was not only 
their right but their responsibility to at least 
try to amass a fortune. The self-made man, 
of course, had first to generate a surplus to 
invest. Perhaps Forsyth, by changing rail- 
roads in mid-war, saw that a significantly 
higher-paying position was an opportunity to 
do just that. 


However, while the seizing-a-fortuitous-job 
hypothesis plausibly explains Forsyth’s de- 
cision to switch railroads, it does not 
account for enough. Surely being associated 
with a prestigious, albeit young, line like the 
Pennsylvania presented opportunities to 
accumulate a decent stake in the American 
dream. The Pennsylvania, by entering 
Chicago in 1858 via the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago, had only recently 
broken the monopoly of rail shipments to the 
East enjoyed by the Michigan Central and 
Michigan Southern lines. In so doing, the 
Pennsylvania had become the shortest route 
between Chicago and New York, and the 
most direct route from Chicago to Baltimore 
or Washington. That gave the Pennsylvania 
a tremendous competitive advantage, and 
would have made the man in charge of 
freight a power in the railroad and business 
communities, and brought him ample 
financial rewards. 


Then there were the family ties Forsyth had 
with the Pennsylvania. 


So there had to have beena 

stronger, deeper, perhaps even 
emotional reason for the prudent Jacob 
Forsyth to toss up the Pennsy for simply a 
higher-paying job. And the reason may very 
well lie in what was happening back in 
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Pennsylvania, specifically in the career of 
Thomas Alexander Scott. 


Forsyth’s rival at the Pennsylvania had been 
with the railroad seven years longer than 
Forsyth, and was almost three years 
younger. A year after he and Forsyth had 
been anointed princes of the line, Scott 
became its general superintendent, andin 
March of 1860 its vice president. When the 
Civil War broke out, Scott took over all 
government railroads and telegraph lines, 
and, in August 1861, became Assistant 
Secretary of War, while the fortyish Forsyth 
directed an unprecedented freight volume in 
Chicago and tended his growing family. 


The following June, Scott resigned as Assis- 
tant Secretary of War to join the army. As 
Colonel Scott, he quickly distinguished 
himself by constructing railroad lines to save 
General Rosencrans at Chattanooga. Then, 
when the Northern Central Railway was 
destroyed, Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron ordered Scott to build a line from 
Washington to Philadelphia and to the north 
and east, which Scott accomplished in a 
matter of months. During this same time 
(1862), the Pennsylvania, through Scott’s 
influence, gained control of the Philadelphia 
and Erie Railroad. Two years later that rail- 
road began to use steels rails and then make 
them. Scott's star was clearly on the rise. 


But Scott's rise was not the only sign at the 
Pennsylvania that would influence Forsyth. 
Another young man, brought into the Penn- 
sylvania while Scott and Forsyth had been in 
Pittsburgh together, also did well. An immi- 
grant with heavy family responsibilities, the 
young man had developed an unusual 
facility as a telegraph operator, becoming 
one of the first to learn to read messages by 
sound. Impressed, Scott made the young 
man his private secretary. When Scott 
became vice president in 1860, he made the 
young man superintendent of the Western 
Division. Meanwhile, the young man con- 
vinced Scott to adopt the Woodruff sleeping- 
car system, an enterprise_in which the 
young man had invested borrowed money. 
With part of his dividends, the young man 
then invested in lands around Oil City, Pa., 
at a time when William Rockefeller and his 
brother, John, were going into the oil 
business in Cleveland. At the outbreak of 
war, Assistant Secretary of War Scott put 
the young man in charge of eastern military 
railroads and telegraph lines, a task he pur- 
sued with such total dedication that his 


health eventually broke down from 
overwork. He also was wounded, the third 
man wounded on the Union side after 
hostilities began. 


However, neither the war nor his wound 
slowed down the young man. Noting the 
success of the Pennsy’s experiments 
replacing wooden bridges with iron bridges, 
the young man organized, in 1862, the 
Keystone Bridge Works, which built the first 
iron bridge across the Ohio River. To maxi- 
mize his profits, he then decided to manu- 
facture his own iron, and so erected the 
Union Iron Mills, with furnaces and rolling 
mills. Before he was finished, Forsyth’s 
former associate and Scott's former private 
secretary would be the success story of the 
century. Few would disagree that Andrew 
Carnegie was just that. 


The combination of being blocked from his 
dream of becoming the Pennsylvania's 
president, of seeing his peers not only 
succeed, but begin to exercise their 
American responsibility of amassing 
fortunes, and of Forsyth himself, simul- 
taneously being offered a handsome income 
by other lines, explains, then, why Jacob 
Forsyth gave up his career with the railroad 
that had brought him to Chicago. And his 
being in constant demand in the railroading 
business adequately explains why he made 
more than one move within the industry 
during the war. However, it does not explain 
why he gave up his railroading career al- 
together—on the eve of its greatest growth. 
For that explanation, and for further insights 
into Forsyth's character, it is necessary to 
examine what happened within his family 
after he left Pittsburgh in favor of Chicago. 
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When Jacob Forsyth left Pittsburgh for 
Chicago in 1857, the world had glowed for 
him. In his mid-thirties, approaching the top 
of his profession, courted by many com- 
panies before chosing the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Forsyth had everything a reason- 
able man with his inclinations would want: 

a successful past and an unlimited future, 
along with a good wife and four healthy 
children: Annie, Robert, Harriet, and Oliver. 
Chicago, with its potential, must have 
seemed to him like a promised land. 


However, Chicago held not only the promise 
of undreamed of wealth, but bitter personal 
disappointment. When Forsyth’s next child, 
Carrie, came along, she wasn’t right at all: 
legally insane. Sarah, two years later, and 
John, two years after that were healthy 
enough, but in another year, George W., 
named after Uncle George, was also 
pronounced legally insane, and then Henry 
Philip a year later was, too. Failure in his 
career, at least by his own standards, on top 
of simultaneous failure as a progenitor of 
healthy children, could very well have made 
Forsyth feel that the fates had capriciously 
turned on him, that Chicago was a luckless 
place for him. But Jacob Forsyth was not 
easily discouraged. 


Throughout the Civil War, Jacob Forsyth had 
been fascinated by the flotila that delivered 
lumber to Chicago for processing, and his 
fascination grew into a dream of a lumber 
fortune. So sometime during the war, he 
cashed in part of his presumed dowry. At 
least he struck a bargain with his brother- 
in-law to buy all of the timber, cordwood, 
and standing timber and trees on the 
swampy estate that Clarke had been 
assembling south and southeast of Chicago 
on both sides of the state line. Although 
water covered most of the land, the by then 
16,000 acre swamp and sand ridge estate 
was a jungle of trees and vines. By Forsyth’s 
estimation, this lumber could be cut and 
delivered to market at much less cost and 
for a much higher profit ratio than lumber 
carried by boat all the way down from 


Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Forsyth’s confidence in his ability to amass 
a lumber fortune grew from the fact that 
lumber had been one of Chicago’s major 
industries ever since the opening of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal in 1848, and that 
there was no foreseeable end to the demand 
for lumber. From that time on, staggering 
quantities of lumber—virtually whole 
forests—traveled down Lake Michigan from 
the rich woodlands of Wisconsin and 
Michigan to Chicago, and from there down 
the canal and river to satisfy the needs of 
prairie settlers. Even before Jacob Forsyth 
arrived in the Old Northwest, Chicago had 
become America’s leading lumber market, a 
bonanza for those with capital invested in it. 


However, during the first four years Forsyth 
was in Chicago, the Chicago lumber industry 
failed to grow larger each year as it had prior 
to the Panic of 1857. That posed no 
immediate problem for Forsyth. He simply 
bided his time, an act of will power for which 
he had an admirable talent, although the war 
tested that talent sorely. Because of the 
war, the Chicago lumber industry leaped to 
new, unimagined heights, and capitalists 
with money in lumber became wealthier 
than ever. But not Forsyth. Because of his 
railroad commitments in relation to the war 
effort, and because there was a great deal 
of money to be made by railroad freight 
agents during the war, Forsyth could not 
exercise his lumber option, and enter the 
field full time. Fortunately, the market con- 
tinued to grow. 


By the end of the war, the Chicago lumber 
industry employed hundreds of boats, more 
than 7,000 dock and yard workers, and 
more than a thousand more workers in the 
mills. Stacks of lumber 30 feet high lined the 
banks of the Chicago River, all the way from 
Madison and Canal Streets, to Bridgeport. 
Clearly it was time for Forsyth to make his 
move. 


When Forsyth decided to leave the railroads 
for good, lumber handled in Chicago was 
going not only to the people of the prairie, 
but to cities of the East, which were growing 
wildly by then. Much of the lumber was 
fabricated in Chicago into doors, sashes and 
furniture, and Chicago became a furniture 
center. Some was even made into prefabri- 
cated houses, steres, and buildings that 
could be easily assembled on the prairies; 
indeed it was these prefabricated structures 


that Clarke had sailed around the horn to 
San Francisco and which had generated the 
money he used to buy the lowlands of Illinois 
and Indiana on Lake Michigan. Much of the 
lumber, however, stayed right in Chicago to 
satisfy the growing city’s incredible housing 
needs, and it was this market that Forsyth 
aimed for. 


If he succeeded, Forsyth stood to be- 

come part of the aristocracy that lumber 
had created in Chicago. Capital invested in 
wood yielded extraordinary returns that were 
often reinvested in vertical integration. Yard 
owners eventually bought forests, then set 
up planing and saw mills right there, then 
often acquired the boats that brought the 
lumber to their Chicago lumberyard docks 
on the river. Aristocratic lumber capitalists 
became so independent that, at one point, 
they even withdrew from the Board of Trade 
and briefly operated their own association. 


Interestingly, Jacob Forsyth 

himself had indirectly benefited 
from the activities of the lumber aristocracy. 
Lumber they floated downstream to the 
prairies had brought food and other products 
of equal value upstream, much of which was 
relayed eastward. Dealers and commission 
men handling this produce made fortunes, 
and some of that prosperity rubbed off on 
Chicago freight agents, of which Jacob 
Forsyth was one of the most prominent. It is 
entirely possible that the money Forsyth 
used to finance his personal lumber venture 
came from commissions earned through the 
‘trade’ of lumber for prairie produce. 


This financing probably came later, though. 
At first, Forsyth probably became a lumber 
capitalist as an avocation, entering the 
lumber business with little or no capital in- 
vestment, while functioning as a railroad 
executive. Clarke, who was after all mainly 
interested in selling real estate and seeing 
that his metropolis at the foot of the lake was 
built, might have sold the rights to the trees 
to Forsyth for a percentage of what Forsyth 
sold them for in Chicago, an arrangement 
that might also have had its origins in the 
presumed dowry agreement between the 
Clarkes and Forsyth. Under this arrange- 
ment, Forsyth could cut the trees at his 
leisure, pay Clarke, and use the profits to 
increase his interest in lumbering, without 
commiting himself fully to the lumber 
industry until the timing was right. 


That came with the end of the war. Hardly 
had Grant declined Lee’s sword at 
Appomattox when Forsyth quit the railroad, 
although he preserved his ties with it and 
other railroads with which he had built up 
relationships over almost a decade in 
Chicago. He seems to have planned to run 
the lumber operation from Chicago, using 
local sawyers and lumber mills to cut, 
process, and deliver the wood, while he 
exploited his many contacts in Chicago to 
market the wood. Before he could fully 
implement that plan, however, he had to 
change directions again. George 
Washington Clarke died in July of 1866, at 
the age of 56. 


A bachelor, Clarke left his entire estate to 
his two spinster sisters, Sarah Jane Clarke 
and Harriet Clarke, his married sister in 
Chicago, Caroline M. (Clarke) Forsyth, and 
two brothers, Robert Dunlop Clarke, and 
Brig. Gen. Henry Francis Clarke. What 13 
made the estate arrangements so impactful 
for Forsyth, however, was the fact that 
Clarke made him co-executor and co- 
trustee with Robert Dunlop Clarke, and gave 
Forsyth the estate’s power of attorney, 
which meant new responsibilities for 
Forsyth. 
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Although Forsyth was only a relative by 
marriage, Clarke had good reason for 
leaving his brother-in-law in charge of the 
estate. Jacob Forsyth was an extremely 
intelligent, well educated man. More than 
that, though, he had a good, hard financial 
head, and an Ulter Scot’s tenacity to go with 
it. Always a hard, persistent worker, Forsyth 
willingly accepted slow, steady progress, as 
long as it was progress, and Clarke knew 
that development of the estate would take 
just that kind of patience and persistence. 


Another trait that must have appealed to 
Clarke was Forsyth’s ambition and his 
willingness to be daring in its service. 
Though a prudent man, Forsyth took calcu- 
lated risks if the stakes were high enough. 
He could have stayed in Northern Ireland 
and led a relatively comfortable life as 
landed gentry, but he chose to gamble on a 
fortune in the new world. He could have 
stayed in Pittsburgh and led an affluent life 
as a financial executive, but he decided 
instead to chance the old Northwest 

where a man could make it big. And, of 
course, he could have remained a railroad 
executive, but even in middle age he chose 
to roll the dice to win a lumber fortune. 


Apart from being intellectually and temper- 
amentally qualified to run a large enterprise, 
Forsyth had demonstrated to Clarke an 
uncommon sense of duty and responsibility, 
raising a family of nine children, one-third of 
whom were legally insane. A solid family 
man, Forsyth kept the family together, 
probably teaching all of the children from his 
own knowledge and experience and from the 
books in his magnificent library. Indeed, 
Clarke himself was probably part of that 
family, possibly a favorite uncle who did 
adventurous things and whose exploits were 
closely followed by his nephews and nieces. 
It is a reasonable guess that there was 
always a place at the Forsyth table for Uncle 
George. 


Most practically, though, Clarke is likely to 
have chosen Forsyth to handle his estate 
because the two men had already closed a 
deal involving the estate, and therefore 
Forsyth had a special interest in it. It 
appears, in fact, that Forsyth bet everything 
on the estate. Knowing this, Clarke could be 
sure that Forsyth would take a special 
interest not only in his own investment, but 
in what his investment stood on. 


As co-executor of the estate, it became 
Forsyth's responsibility to decide what to 
do with it. When he was alive, Clarke super- 
vised the land, visiting it frequently. Without 
this supervision, there was no telling what 
might happen to the lowland estate. 
Untamed and partially inaccessible, the 
estate was a damp badlands, infamous as a 
haven for thieves, cutthroats, and assorted 
other at-large criminals who encamped in 
the largely uninhabited waste beyond the 
reach of Chicago’s law. And it was plun- 
dered daily by squatters who poached the 
timber. Just what to do with this wilderness 
posed a problem that Forsyth, in behalf of 
the Clarke heirs, had to quickly address, and 
settle. 


The simplest and most direct way to deal 
with the problem, of course, was to simply 
sell the estate. But this option presented its 
own problems. Morally, it would have been 
unfaithful to Clarke’s oft-recited dream of a 
metropolis at the foot of Lake Michigan. 
Pragmatically, the land could not be sold be- 
cause there was no good market for land so 
distant from the center of Chicago com- 
merce, especially land that would be expen- 
sive to reclaim. And then, there was the 
problem of Forsyth’s having pushed all of his 
chips into the lumber pot. 


For Jacob Forsyth the best option 

was unquestionably to hold onto the land. 
This naturally required that someone be on 
the estate site as land manager. Forsyth 
might have hired a steward, assuming he 
could find one who would diligently pursue 
the best interests of the heirs and of Forsyth. 
He doubted that he could, and didn’t try. 
Instead, he chose to be the manager him- 
self, and make the estate his base of 
operation, instead of Chicago. 


In his own way, Forsyth was an adventurer, 
even more an adventurer than Clarke be- 
cause Forsyth gambled in behalf of a very 
large family. So, he gambled on himself, 
gambled that he could make the lumber 
business pay, and make it last. After the 
wood was gone: well, it should last for a few 
years, ten perhaps, and then the land could 
be sold for whatever it might be worth and 
the proceeds split up among the heirs. Then 
it would be time to move back into the city, 
retire, and give himself totally to his books. 


So he went to the swamp, perhaps telling 
himself that the unsullied land would be 
good for children, especially the ones who 
could not take care of themselves, that he 
must use all of his management skills 
developed over a quarter of a century, that 
he must be patient, that he must settle for 
slow progress, that the prize was worth the 
risk, worth more than the rewards of rail- 
roading. 


In middle age, then, with his rivals at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad having fulfilled or 
exceeded their expectations, with three of 
his nine children legally insane, Jacob 
Forsyth, bruised but not beaten, withdrew 
temporarily from Chicago, smoldering off to 
the swamps, bitter, proud, determined, 
undefeated, and carrying a roaring fire in his 
belly. 


IV. 


Jacob Forsyth's trusteeship was an 
immense glacial puddle that hadn’t quite 
dried: low, spongy land interrupted by great 
sand ridges, gritty concentric ripples that 
imitated the shoreline of the great inland sea 
to the east and north, ringing it from South 
Chicago to Porter County, and fanning out 
for miles in broken waves of tangled vege- 
tation between which lay deep, impene- 
trable sloughs and swamps. It was 

a wet, Sandy, vast estate. 


From its northwest corner, water dribbled 
eastward across the state line in lakelets: 
Calumet and Hyde in Illinois, Wolf in both 
states, and George and Berry in Indiana, the 
lakelets running out in the northcentral part 
of the estate. Southeast of the estate, the 
waters of two creeks and a deep river that 
emptied into the glacial lake’s soft basin had 
etched a shallow and, except for periodic 
floods that resaturated adjacent marshes, 
torpid river that idled westward, weed 
choked, north of Munster across the state 
line, hairpinning eastward again south of the 
lakelet chain. 


Originally the clogged river seeped into Lake 
Michigan north of Miller, but at the time 
Forsyth took up his new tasks, it turned 
sharply, from near its loop, northward 
between the lakelets, and emptied into Lake 
Michigan, via a new channel worn through 
the marsh by Potawatomie canoes earlier in 
the century. The new channel was called the 
Calumet River; the backwater to the east of 
the channel, the Grand Calumet; and the 
twisting branch to the west and then back 
east, the Little Calumet. Starting from three 
and a half miles east of the state line, the 
Grand Calumet on the south plus the 
Calumet River on the west, very roughly 
described the Clarke estate in 1867, more 
than 16,000 acres of wet wilderness. 


Thick with cedar and white pine and scrub 
oak, luxuriant with marsh grass and wild 
rice, tangled by vines, the estate Forsyth 
began to manage was a lush land, yielding 
a bounty of berries in season: first straw- 
berries, then wintergreen berries, then 
huckleberries from the sand ridges, and 
then cranberries from the swamps and 
marshes in the fall. And it was alive with 
wildlife: deer and timber wolves and a rare 
bear on the sand ridges, wild geese, ducks, 
and turkeys, plus an uncountable population 
of mink and muskrats in the marshes. There 
were even a few people. 
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When Clarke had first become interested in 
the Calumet Region, most of the people who 
lived in and on the fringes of what was to 
become his estate were Potawatomie 
Indians, the region’s first immigrants, and 
there were still a few left when Forsyth 
arrived. They had come from Wisconsin in 
the 17th century while the estate was still 
part of the French Empire in America, had 
survived English control of the land in the 
late 18th century, but had fallen to the 
Americans at the battle of Tippecanoe in 
1811. By the time Forsyth arrived, almost all 
had been removed from the land. By the 
Treaty of Tippecanoe, in 1832, a year before 
Clarke's arrival in Chicago, the Potawa- 
tomies had given up their land in the 
Calumet Region, retaining only villages, 
settlements, and agricultural plots south and 
west of Clarke’s estate. But even these 
didn't last long. While Clarke was exploring 
the Calumet Region and participating in the 
Chicago land boom, the federal government 
bought up the remaining Indian lands in 
1836, even those of Indian chief Askhum, 
lord of the Callimink Valley. While some 
Indians lingered on and others occasionally 
returned to visit ancestral burial grounds, 
most of Forsyth’s neighbors were white 
people. 


The first white settlers on or near the estate 
had been mainly innkeepers and their 
families, who served travelers going to or 
from Chicago on the old beach road, where 
lodgings were comfortable. By the time 
Forsyth reached the swamps, Hannah Berry 
had been providing travelers with a place to 
spend the night for 33 years, her beach road 
inn being within the Clarke estate near 
where the lake named for her (Berry Lake) 
nudged Lake Michigan. Bennet Tavern, east 
of the estate, at the mouth of the Grand 
Calumet, had been there a year longer. 
Mother Gibson, after 17 years of 
widowhood, still operated the inn her 
husband Tom had built in 1837 in that part of 
the estate Clarke had sold to Dorsey and 
Cline. And Ernest Hohman, ever since 
selling out his tailor shop in Chicago, had 
operated a six-room log inn on the north 
bank of the Grand Calumet near the state 
line. Just south of the estate, at the Gibson 
relay point where people had once caught 
the stage to Chicago, Joseph Hess rana 
restaurant, and a few miles southwest 

Allen Brass's tavern in Munster provided 
surcease to weary high road travelers. 


White men, however, had frequented the 
estate from the earliest days of Chicago. 
Famed as a hunter’s and fisher’s paradise, 
the Calumet Region attracted many of 
Chicago’s most prominent people. Even 
females of an early day visited the famous 
sporting lands to the south of Chicago, and 
“many a finny specimen was taken by the 
fair hand of Chicago ladies.’’ The sportsmen 
stayed at the Eagle Tavern, which main- 
tained oarsmen to accommodate Chicago 
guests with boat rides. All three Calumet 
rivers were favorite fishing grounds, and 
continued so until the opening of the Civil 
War, when seines and ‘‘other pot-hunting 
contrivances’’ depopulated the rivers. 


The most famous national figure 

to take advantage of the 
recreational value of the Calumet was 
Abraham Lincoln, who made Wolf Lake his 
Presidential retreat. An avid outdoorsman, 
Lincoln spent many hours fishing and 
hunting on Wolf Lake, and, with his wife and 
two children, frequently visited the lake 
during the summer months. 


White men also began to move into or near 
the estate when rumors gained currency 
that a harbor might be created in one of the 
inland lakes near the mouth of the Calumet 
River. From La Salle to Jefferson Davis to 
George Washington Clarke, surveyors had 
called the Calumet-Wolf area the natural 
harbor of the south end of Lake Michigan. 
Others had proclaimed the Calumet Region 
the ideal location for a proposed fort by 
virtue of being more centrally located for 
terrorizing the Indians, which after all was 
what such a fort was for; and because of its 
potential accessibility to the interior as well 
as its potential as a reception center for 
supplies from the East. However, Chicago 
landowners had prevailed and the federal 
government dug a harbor at the mouth of the 
Chicago River in 1833. Later, the rumored 
possibility that the federal government might 
change its mind caused the landowners to 
hedge their bets. 


At the height of the land fever of 1833-37, 
therefore, when land companies laid out 
town sites and sold lots in speculative towns 
in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
territory, some of the Chicago landowners 
filed for record, June 13, 1836, the sub- 
division of Calumet, and bought land in the 
vicinity of Calumet. (One of these men was 


Long John Wentworth, who already owned 
2,500 acres of Mud Lake along the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal route.) 


Speculation fever coincided with another 
phenomenon that was occurring on the 
fringes of the Calumet Region at the same 
time, namely settling for farming purposes. 
After the federal government sought to move 
the Indians west of the Mississippi, starting 
about 1816, settlers had begun to populate 
the land leading to Chicago from the East. 
After various treaties, especially the Treaty 
of Tippecanoe in 1832, when the Indians 
gave up all but their villages and agricultural 
plots, and when the federal government 
bought all of the rest of their land with the 
provision that they clear out by 1838, the 
white man, in increasing numbers, moved 
into the Calumet Region and began farming. 


These farms required small communities to 
serve them, such as Coffee Creek (later 
Calumet and later still Chesterton), Porters- 
ville (Valparaiso) in 1836, Ross (Hobart) in 
1833, and Lake Court House (Crown Point) 
in 1836, among others in Indiana. 

In Illinois, Peter Barton, arriving in the 
Calumet Region in 1835, platted the village 
of Portland (Blue Island) on the Little Calu- 
met River to serve the agricultural back 
country. There he built a frame store, 
chartered a boat to supply it, gained a post 
office (Worth) in 1838, and, with another 
early settler, laid out what became 
Vincennes Avenue to Chicago. Unfortunate- 
ly, Barton's town failed to prosper as a 
trading center in the long run, because when 
the railroads came, farmers found it easier 
and more profitable to travel to Chicago with 
their products than to trade in Portland. 


Nearby, inside the loop of the Little Calumet 
farther south, George Dolton had somewhat 
better luck, starting the community of River- 
dale in 1835. Riverdale survived to support a 
thriving lumber business and distillery. 
Later, other families, mostly Hollanders, 
followed the Doltons into the area, and 
David Perriam and a man named Gillinger 
settled Wildwood nearby, on Indian Ridge 
and the Little Calumet River. 


While most of the early farmers came 
overland from the East, some came by boat 
and ‘‘backed up”’ from Chicago. So, for 
example, Germans began to settle St. 
John’s Township, Indiana, in 1837, anda 


year later the villages of Brunswick, Klass- 
ville, and Hanover Center, and the 
immigrants came from both east and west. 
Somewhat later, in 1849, the Dutch settled 
in Roseland (the rose being the predominant 
flower the Hollanders grew there), and 
gradually backed up along the rich, black 
soil along the Little Calumet until there were 
settlements in South Holland and across the 
State line in Munster (1855). 


Then the railroads came, attracting still 
more white men to the Calumet Region, and 
clusters of people at stops and crossings 
formed the beginnings of communities in the 
Calumet Region. Even before the railroads 
from the East reached Chicago, Gibson 
Station, where Michigan Central passengers 
transferred from the train to complete the 
trip to Chicago by stagecoach, became a 
small community in 1851, and spawned 
Hessville, just to the south, a year later. 
Calumet Junction (Kennsington) came into 
existence when the Illinois Central and the 
Michigan Central established a station there 
(Calumet Station) in 1852. 


At the eastern approach to the Calumet, the 
first railroad station in the region, Porter, 
eventually became a town, and Chesterton 
(nee Calumet, nee Coffee Creek) was laid 
out on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern in 1852, the same year that 
George Earle started the town of Lake 
Station on the Michigan Central. Stations at 
Dyer in 1855 and Ross in 1857 on the Joliet 
and Northern Indiana Railroad (‘‘Joliet Cut- 
Off’) both soon evolved into towns, although 
Ross actually had an earlier start. Miller 
Station (1851) and Pine Station on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad and 
Clarke Station and Tolleston (1857) on the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago also 
became early communities. Tolleston, 
between the Grand Calumet and Little 
Calumet Rivers was actually on two rail- 
roads, located as it was at the crossing of 
the Michigan Central and Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago. 


R Railroad stops and crossings 
not only created new white 
settlements in the Calumet Region, they also 
attracted people to older communities. For 
example, Valparaiso’s population doubled 
when the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago reached the community in 1857, 
and the community became such a center 
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that it could support the Valparaiso Male and 
Female College (1859). Similarly, when the 
Cincinnati Air Line Railroad (‘‘Panhandle’’) 
reached Crown Point in 1865, the town’s 
population also doubled and the Crown Point 
Institute was established. 


Although white people in modest numbers 
had been attracted to the Calumet Region 
for various reasons, few settled near the 
Clarke estate. There were a few exceptions. 
George W. Ewing bought land from an 
indian squaw named To gon and became the 
first significant landowner in what became 
South Chicago. Martin Finnery and four 
other people became the first residents of 
the present East Side, ‘‘a land of brush and 
prairie, water and muskrats, where 
mosquitoes could be shot by the basketfull.’’ 
William Sohl bought a large tract of land in 
what became central Hammond. 


Most settlers, however, avoided the deso- 
late, inaccessible wilds of the lowlands, and 
within the Clarke estate proper, mainly sec- 
tion hands existed. In almost all cases, these 
were thrifty, hard-working Germans seeking 
a stake in a new country, who had entered 
the Calumet Region by way of Chicago. 
Many lived in small shantys, thrown up in 
two or three hours, next to the railroad 
tracks. Others agglomerated in settlements 
near the tracks, mainly Whiting’s Crossing, 
where Germans Christopher Schrage, John 
and Carl Steiber, Christopher Havis, 
Herman Weusenfeld, John Vater, Henry 
Reese (all from Saxony) and Heinrich and 
Frederick Eggers (from Hanover), plus the 
Scotsman Robert Atchinson and an English- 
man named Wonnacott constituted a close 
community. Or they huddled close by the 
small lakes, as did the Fishers, Ehlers, 
Wepzels, Weindenfors at Berry Lake. Some 
eventually became small landowners, like 
the Eggers. 


However, except near the Big Lake, the land 
constrained the new settlers socially. People 
living along the railroad tracks could easily 
visit each other because the railroad, built 
up on old Indian trails (the line of least resis- 
tance), could be walked on in two directions 
as far as a person cared to. But if a person 
wished to travel elsewhere on the estate, he 
or she could go only as far as mutually inter- 
dicting water and sand would allow. Water 
lay on virtually all of the low land, a medium 
of communication for short distances only; 
eventually the traveler’s flat boat would be 


blocked by sand ridges. If the traveler kept 
to dry land, he or she would usually walk 
along sand ridges, switching as possible 
from ridge to ridge to avoid the water, like a 
lumberjack tip-toeing logs ina river. But that 
person, too, would be eventually blocked, 
this time by water. 


So, a swamp denizen’s normal range was 
limited to how far he could travel by water or 
land, but not a combination of the two, 
unless he had a boat he didn’t mind aban- 
doning. That distance was usually not very 
far. Social contact beyond the immediate 
family or settlement, therefore, tended to be 
infrequent, and individual interests rather 
parochial. Communities tended to stay to 
themselves, developing their own sub- 
cultures, a propensity that would continue 
long after methods of communication made 
unlimited travel possible. 
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However, sand ridges did enhance social 
contact between people in the top and 
bottom of Jacob Forsyth’s domain. Ridges 
generally paralleled the Big Lake, curving 
approximately northwest to southeast. So 
important were they as a connection be- 
tween people and places that swamp 
settlers dignified them with such names as 
Zirnkeble Ridge, White Oak Ridge, and 
Brumel Ridge near Berry Lake. They were 
even crucial to the democratic process, 
providing voters with a route to the Grand 
Calumet River, where a boat operated by 

a man named Lohse conveyed good citizens 
to a landing on the south bank, from which 
point they could easily walk to the polls in 
Hessville. Sand ridges were also important 
to the occupation of the swamp; new 
settlers from Chicago generally transported 
their families and possessions south to a 
bridge across the Calumet at what years 
later (1880) became Hegewisch, then 
doubled back on a sand ridge to what 
became the East Side where they picked up 
a trail leading to the Lake Michigan beach. 


The settlers who were on the land when 
Jacob Forsyth arrived lived off the land, 
feeding themselves and their families and 
marketing the surplus in Chicago. They 
picked wild berries all through the good 
weather. They raised anemic vegetables in 
the sandy soil and grazed cows on the 
marsh grass. They fished in a Lake Michigan 
that teemed with sturgeon, white fish, and 
herring, and in the smaller lakes where the 
fish also abounded. They took game in the 
nation’s most profuse hunting ground, their 
very own swamp, which fed seemingly 
inexhaustible squadrons of ducks in the 
spring and fall, and which was infested with 
untold numbers of mink and muskrats. They 
even hunted bees. 


Besides food, the land yielded up a bounty of 
natural resources, which the wetlands 
settlers profitably exploited. The omni- 
present sand and the gravel, which the Big 
Lake obligingly regurgitated on the beach 
right next to the tracks, was in continuing 
demand by railroads for track elevation. 
Water from the small lakes, especially Berry 
and Wolf, brought income in its frozen state. 
And timber, which grew thickly on the sand 
ridges, fed a hungry market in Chicago, 
where most of the houses, fences, pilings, 
and even streets were wooden. 


It was this happy supply-and-demand con- 
dition regarding wood that motivated Jacob 
Forsyth to buy George Washington Clarke’s 
standing timber. For Forsyth, timbering as 
a side business made a happy complement 
to his railroading career, and a profitable 
vocation in the post Civil War era. When he 
found himself responsible for not only the 
trees but, with Robert Dunlop Clarke, the 
land as well, and decided that he should 
become a resident of the estate, he chose to 
live near Poplar Point, where the trees grew 
thickest. 


This decision, of course, presented Forsyth 
with the problem of finding’an appropriate 
place to house his large brood. Conventional 
houses were few in the wetlands, and non- 
existent at Poplar Point, which except for the 
trunk lines along the Big Lake, was a sandy 
jungle, unmolested, impenetrable. No 
settler—not even the Indians—had ever 
been hardy enough to live there. Even the 
pier at Poplar Point that Clarke had indicated 
on his 1860 map did not exist. Fortunately, 
the land about a mile and a half southwest of 
the imaginary pier was more tameable. 


There, on a sand ridge trail rather grandly 
called the Chicago Road, two Germans had 
built large homes, one by Dominick Mutter, 
who had bought 120 acres in the Poplar 
Point area ten years earlier, the second by 
Louis Ahlendorf, not far from the Mutter 
homestead. Forsyth bought the Mutter 
house. 


V. 


Forsyth moved family and library to the 
swamps in a prosperous time, a post-war 
boom period. While Reconstruction 
struggled to deal with the complex problems 
of the post-Civil War South, the North laid 
the industrial foundation for what amounted 
to anew nation. An effective transportation 
system united the nation’s North and part of 
its West. Farmers produced for sale to 
others, rather than strictly for family con- 
sumption. Machines ended the domestic 
manufacturing system, and the factory tri- 
umphed. The last shot of the Civil War be- 
came the first shot of ‘‘The Second 
American Revolution.” 


Although he did not directly participate in 
that revolution at first, Jacob Forsyth did 
benefit by having access to an almost 
unlimited amount of investment money that 
eagerly sought investment opportunities: 
Gigantic capital gains had accumulated 
during the war. Federal debts, contracted 
for in depreciated paper currency, were paid 
in gold, people receiving far more than they 
loaned. Even greenbacks increased in 
value. At the same time, Western gold and 
silver mines continued to produce, and 
overseas money became available to cover 
whatever American capitalists could not. All 
of this money fueled all manner of business 
expansion, including Forsyth’s lumber 
venture. 
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What Forsyth attempted to accomplish in his 
swamp was entirely consistent with what 
was happening in the rest of the country. 
Investors everywhere exploited natural 
resources, not only lumber from the North- 
west, but coal and oil from Western Penn- 
sylvania, iron ore from the Lake Superior 
region, and metals from the Far West. As 
this happened, the nation’s wealth multi- 
plied. Meanwhile, heavy industries smoothly 
converted from making products of war to 
making products of peace, and agriculture 
grew to include the cattle industry of the 
Great Plains. 


For all the money available for investment in 
the postwar boom period, however, Forsyth 
began conservatively. Long before his family 
moved into the swamp, he hired a few 
German sawyers and began to run his 
timber though Louis Ahlendorf’s sawmill, 
east of where the original town of East 
Chicago would be platted. Ahlendorf not 
only sawed lumber but delivered it, locally 
by ox team, and to Chicago by towing it 
along the Grand Calumet River. Ahlendorf’s 
was a jerrybuilt mill and his method of 
delivery crude, but they served Forsyth’s 
purposes quite well when Forsyth only 
dabbled in lumbering. 


Once lumbering became his vocation and 
not merely his avocation, though, Forsyth 
determined to establish a more efficient 
method of lumbering. That had a great deal 
to do with transporting the lumber to market. 
Specifically it meant shipping the lumber to 
Chicago via railroad. The only problem with 
that was that there was no railroad stop in 
the Clarke estate. For that, Forsyth turned to 
his shirttale relative, George Washington 
Cass. 


By then Cass’ fortunes had risen so muchin 
the railroad business that he became a 
popular public figure. He ran for governor of 
Pennsylvania during the Civil War year of 
1863 and again after the war, in 1868. His 
interest in the Calumet Region, while not dis- 
sipated, was secondary, if that. The means to 
land ownership and fortune (railroading and 
then politics) had become the end. Butnot for 
Jacob Forsyth. His lot was irretrievably cast 
with the swamp, and, for openers, the 
sawmill. 


It is not possible at this date to Know just 
what went on in Forsyth’s negotiations with 
Cass, but it can be imagined that Forsyth, 
an ‘‘alumnus’”’ of the Pennsylvania, rallied 
all of his tact and charm and Irish blarney to 
extol the enormous benefits that would 
accrue to the Pennsy from a major lumber 
source in Chicago’s own backyard. 


Let us assume that Forsyth, shrewd and 
hungry, sets off for Pittsburgh to sell Cass on 
the idea of a spur from the main line to the 
trees of Poplar Point, where Forsyth would 
be good enough to construct a sawmill. 
Cass, no soft bargainer, argues that the 
proposed mill would require too long a spur 
and that it should be located hard by the Big 
Lake, rather than near Ahlendorf’s. Forsyth 
concedes the point. Then, warming to his 
task, Forsyth adds that the sawmill and 
lumber business would be only the beginning 
and that—recasting Clarke’s dream of a 
metropolis at the foot of Lake Michigan— 
the area would ride the tide of the industrial 
revolution to a preeminent position among 
the world’s industrial locations. Cass says 
nothing. Smelling success and poised for 
the kill, Forsyth proposes that the world’s 
potentially most important industrial center 
be named after Cass, but to avoid misunder- 
standing about Cass’s motives, after Cass’s 
wife, too. It would be called Cassella. 


While this scenario may miss the mark com- 
pletely, the fact is that the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago soon laid a spur from its 
main line to a point near what became 
Buffington, and the community that 
developed there was called Cassella. And 
as the spur was being laid, Forsyth effected 
a series of financial maneuvers to finance 
the Cassella sawmill. What seems likely is 
that he first borrowed money against land to 
which his wife, Caroline, had clear title; then 
used the money to build not only a sawmill 
but a cluster of cabins around it for the 
workers; then borrowed more money 
against the sawmill and cabins to develop 
and expand lumber operations and to hire 
sawyers. Thus, in 1867, Jacob Forsyth 
established the first community at what is 
now Indiana Harbor. 


Even with the new sawmill at Cassella, how- 
ever, Forsyth seems to have fought for every 
inch of progress he made in the stubborn 
wilderness, and with each advance en- 
countered new obstacles. The basic 
problem was internal transportation, that is 
getting timbers over ridges and through 
sloughs to the sawmill. For a time, Forsyth 
turned to boats. He financed a small, 
efficient steamboat on the inland lakelets, 
which transported logs to a point where they 
could be easily transferred overland to the 
sawmill. Captained by his eldest son, Robert 
Clarke Forsyth, the boat also transported 
passengers. Noble as an attempt to solve 

a difficult problem, the boat carried neither 
enough timber nor enough passengers to 
justify a long life, and Forsyth eventually 
discontinued it. 


Two other obstacles Forsyth 

faced were paying his workers 
and assuring they, their families, and the 
Forsyth’s ate well. It is tempting to think that 
both obstacles may have had one solution. 
Most of the early swamp settlers had made 
whatever money they possessed as section 
hands, or as land exploiters. To avoid using 
all of their hard-earned mcney on food im- 
ported into the swamps at great cost, the 
workers and their families farmed patches of 
sand ridged that yielded vegetables and fruit 
only reluctantly. Hard work earned scrawny 
potatote, sometimes only the size of 
marbles, a few leaf vegetables, and melons. 
This plus the berry crop, fish, and fowl 
represented their diet. As a farmer's son, 
and an intelligent man of considerable 
resourcefulness, Forsyth may have sought 
to supplement that diet and his own pocket- 


book with ‘‘made’”’ farmland. 


If Forsyth reasoned that the river banks, 
representing years, perhaps centuries of 
decayed or decaying vegetation, should be 
the richest soil imaginable, it would have 
been a short hop for him to the conclusion 
that this rich humus should produce the 
finest of crops. If he believed that, he might 
very well have had river bottom land near his 
home scooped up in buckets, thousands of 
bucketsful of muck, and hauled by ox cart up 
to his ridge, to begin his own farm. With a 
further stretch of imagination it is possible to 
see his crops as prizes, the envy of all 
around, and that he used these crops to not 
only feed his family but his workers. And if 
one assumes that Forsyth was a frugal as 
well as shrewd man, not given to throwing 
around money, it could even be imagined 
that distribution of prize produce repre- 
sented a fringe benefit for workers in lieu of 
higher wages. 


Speculation, if not fantasy aside, however, 
what is known is that Forsyth did farm some 
of his land, although to what extent is not 
certain. At one point, Forsyth even con- 
sidered raising livestock in a major way, and 
he sent his foreman, John Gilbert, three 
miles north to summon Herman Reese, 
whose opinion Forsyth had come to respect. 


‘Henry, | want your advice. | have thou- 
sands of acres of land here that are not 
earning me anything. | am thinking of buying 
a flock of sheep. What is your advice?”’ 


Reese, who was on the land long before 

Forsyth said, ‘‘Mr. Forsyth, there are too 

many wolves to raise sheep. You could not 

keep a flock here.’’ Forsyth considered 

Reese's reply for a moment and said finally, 24 
“Well, Henry, | believe you’ re right,’’ and 

went on to other bright ideas. 


One was grain farming, and again he sum- 
moned Reese: 


“Henry, | want to ask you about buckwheat. 
Why won't buckwheat make a fine crop?”’ 


Reese, a folk expert on many things, was 
stumped. ‘‘Mr. Forsyth, | have never sown 
a handful of buckwheat in my life. | cannot 
give you any advice."’ 


Again, on to another idea. 
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Perhaps the most perplexing problem 
Forsyth faced in the swamp was that of 
stolen lumber. That Chicago timber thieves 
operated around the lakelets was under- 
standable. It was a lucrative business. What 
especially maddened Forsyth, however, was 
that many of these thieves claimed the 
timber by virtue of squatters rights. Fora 
man who had been raised in a tradition of 
forest laws, the actions of the Chicago 
timber thieves was unforgiveable. Forsyth 
had risked everything on transforming 
timber into cash, and common thieves, 
possibly encouraged by some of the very 
lumber dealers with whom Forsyth himself 
did business, jeopardized all he had worked 
for during his lifetime. He wanted passion- 
ately to catch the thieves and rid the 
swamps of them. 


Not known as a violent man, but probably 

a righteous one, Jacob Forsyth believed 
strongly in property rights, and it is not 
difficult to imagine that in the swamps 
Forsyth came to regard lumber theft as a 
capital crime, the perpetrator being some- 
thing akin to a horsethief and deserving of 
comparable rewards. He no doubt went to 
the greatest lengths to protect his interests, 
possibly even to hiring his own forest 
rangers to locate the thieves, catch them, 
and turn them over to the county authorities 
for prosecution. 


Of course that would have been a rather vain 
exercise. County Seat authorities in Crown 
Point cared little about what happened in the 
swamps. That meant that Forsyth, rarely 
exhausted of resources, had to seek other 
remedies. 


Relying on mind over muscle, Forsyth 
literally made squatting on his land a federal 
issue. Noting that timber thieves and 
poachers needed to move around the soggy 
lowlands by boat, Forsyth developed the 
hypothesis that in so doing they somehow 
violated his, Forsyth’s, riparian rights. 
Studious as always, Forsyth read up on 
riparian rights and how laws protecting 
these rights might be used to eject squatters 
and their greedy colleagues from his land, 
particularly those squatters who were so 
numerous on lakes George and Wolf. Each 
time he cornered a squatter, therefore, he 
claimed a violation of his riparian rights, and 
brought the lumber thief to court. 


The litigation went on for years, each case 
adding a bit more to Forsyth’s store of 
information. In the end, Jacob Forsyth 
became one of the most informed men in the 
entire nation on the matter of riparian rights, 
even enlightening attorneys on the subject. 
The more he learned, the more avidly he 
pursued the object of his annoyance. After 
many years of litigation, the courts finally 
upheld his rights and squatters, trespassers, 
and unwanted visitors thereafter entered 
Jacob Forsyth’s domain at their own peri. 


However, while Forsyth won over the pro- 
fessional timber thieves, he never com- 
pletely won over his friendly and helpful 
neighbors, who also stole his lumber. Like 
his brother-in-law before him, Forsyth had 
given the settlers permission to cut his 
timber, provided they did so for their own 
use only. The settlers did that all right, but 
they also cut Forsyth’s timber for market. 
Some even paid for their land and dwellings 
with Forsyth lumber. 


After years of this practice, one settler 
finally admitted that he and other settlers 
would cut the timber as near as possible to 
Lake Michigan, drag the logs to the lake, 
and then make them up into ingenious, 
tightly-bound rafts. By towing these rafts, 
one man could transport the equivalent of 
two or more railroad cars of lumber along 
the pierless shoreline all the way to the 
Calumet River. At that point, the settlers 
would hire a tugboat to tow the logs to the 
Chicago market, where they were always in 
demand, especially for piling. 


If such friendly neighbors were caught, 
however, Forsyth promptly prosecuted them 
as lumber thieves. As a result, he was not 
generally well liked by most settlers, and 
was even considered a menace. 


For as long as he was on the land, Jacob 
Forsyth had to fight for his rights against all 
comers, and he proved a resourceful and 
mighty warrior, one persistent enough to 
travel long distances to secure these rights. 
In 1869, he became concerned about his 
ownership of a certain part of the estate that 
the Potawatomies had once legally owned. 
Rather than leave the matter hanging un- 
resolved, Forsyth retained an Indian 
interpreter from South Bend named Decotio, 
and with him traveled to the camp of the 
Potawatomie Indians at Topeka, Kansas. 
They traveled with a full cargo of blankets 
and dollar bills. On-Wa-ow-sie, chief of the 


tribe, called a council. For a long time, 
On-Wa-ow-sie and Decotio alternately held 
the council captivated by tneir eloquence. 
But many blankets and many dollar bills 
later, the Indians were finally won over. 
They signed the deed, giving Jacob Forsyth 
clear title to the land. At least for a while. 


VI. 


Setting up to cut, process, and deliver 
lumber to market took much longer than 
even Jacob Forsyth had anticipated when he 
ventured into the wild. This meant that for 
awhile, at least, the land would not yield 
much income for either Forsyth or the 

Clarke heirs. This forced the heirs to face 

a choice of holding onto the land in hopes it 
would appreciate as Clarke said it would, or 
disposing of it. 


The reasons for what happened next can 
only be speculated. It may be that it was 
simply a routine estate liquidation. It may be 
that Forsyth, as a responsible trustee of 
Clarke’s estate, considered the heirs’ 
interest a bad short-term investment for 
them and wanted to allow them (the heirs) to 
invest their money more profitably. Or it may 
be that Jacob Forsyth saw an opportunity 
and the Ulster Scott ruthlessly seized it. 


The brothers and sisters of George 
Washington Clarke had been hearing about 
Clarke’s dream city for many years. 
Forever, it must have seemed. G.W. had 
great faith in his property and, from the 
Start, believed that its development would 
come momentarily. But the swamp had 
been held for more than 15 years, through 
boom and panic and war, and then boom 
again, and it was still a swamp. No metrop- 
olis. No serious interest in one. Not evena 
settlement of more than a handful of people. 
While the heirs’ brother-in-law, Jacob 
Forsyth, had taken up Clarke’s dream and 
tried to give it substance, the mucky land 
still sat there, stagnant, its prospects 
seeming as dead as its waters. 


Forsyth, of course, remained optimistic, 
even as he dug deeper into his personal 
reserves and sunk deeper into the morass of 
his timber venture. But he could promise the 
heirs nothing—except a period of waiting for 
the swamps to metamorphose into prime 
land. There was still plenty of prime land in 
Chicago and its immediately contiguous 
suburbs. For all anyone knew, it might take 
developers decades to decide that the lake 
basin was worth reclaiming. Why then 
gamble that the lowlands would somehow, 
some day become worth a fortune? Would it 
not be more prudent for the heirs to take 
whatever they could get for the land and 
invest the proceeds in something else that 
would yield an immediate return, something 
that would perhaps grow with the booming 
post-Civil War, industrial nation that 
clambered for capital and paid handsomely 
for its use? 


Of course, all of this was academic. There 
were no buyers for the heirs’ land—until 
Jacob Forsyth himself came forward. As 
trustee of the estate, as an in-law in the 
middie of an estate disposition, Forsyth did 
what some might have considered the 
decent thing: he offered to buy the land for 
almost twice what Clarke had paid for it, 
while also relinquishing all claims to the rest 
of Clarke's estate. It seems likely that the 
heirs accepted the offer eagerly, taking 
Forsyth’s personal notes secured against 
the land, discounting them at Chicago banks 
where Forsyth had earned a reputation for 
integrity and business acumen, and rein- 
vesting the proceeds. At least they were out 
of the swamps. 
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Forsyth’s new commitment to pay off prin- 
cipal and interest on promissory notes 
created pressure on him to generate funds. 
Fast. He had to cover at least the interest on 
his notes, and he had to prove to holders of 
the notes that their investment was worth 
more than the land. The quickest way to do 
this was to sell off some of the land. To do 
so, however, he would have to create a 
buyer, since there was no natural interest in 
the out-of-the-mainstream property. 
Fortunately for Forsyth, investors were 
beginning to awake to the potential value of 
land south of Chicago. 


Prior to that time, all of the ‘‘industry’’ in the 
swamps was strictly smalltime: freelance 
woodcutting, berry picking, hunting and 
fishing, sand and gravel digging. Nothing 
very organized. Nothing of any significant 
size. Most of the business activity in the 
Calumet Region was farming and took place 
south of the Grand Calumet Region and, 
indeed, south of the Little Calumet River. 
Then three visitors from Detroit chanced on 
a place that combined both rail and water for 
ice, and created the potential for change. 


George H. Hammond and associates arrived 
in the Calumet Region in 1868 looking for 

a site for a Slaughterhouse that would tie into 
their new refrigerator railroad car invention. 
It was the latest in a series of Hammond 
enterprises that had taken him from New 
England to the Northwest. A congenital 
wheeler-dealer from Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, Hammond had gone to work at the 
age of ten in a pocketbook factory and, 
hardly into puberty, had gained control of 
the business. In 1864 he went West to Detroit 
to try his luck operating a furniture and 
mattress factory, and after fire destroyed 
the factory two years later, he opened a 
meat market. 


By 1868 Hammond had expanded the meat 
market to include a large wholesale de- 
partment and slaughterhouse, competitive 
with one operated by Marcus M. Towle, but 
without Towle’s eastern outlet, which Ham- 
mond coveted. But Hammond had ideas. He 
suggested to Towle that they join forces and 
enlarge the latter's refrigerated car scheme, 
and he backed his suggestion with a visit to 
Caleb Ives, Detroit banker and lumberman, 
who eventually furnished $15,000 to finance 
the enterprise. 


Hammond also approached William Davis, 


owner of a Detroit fish market, who had 
been shipping fish and fruit East in refrig- 
erated cars of his own design, and asked 
him to design a car to carry beef. Davis did 
so. Using the same principle of refrigeration 
he used to transport his own products, Davis 
designed essentially a car within a car— 
with ice packed between the cars. The next 
step for Hammond was to find a plant site 
close to the source of supply. 


Hammond, Towle, and Ives trained to 
Chicago, the new meat processing capital of 
the Northwest, hired a rig, and searched the 
outlying area for a site that would connect by 
rail with the Chicago stockyards and also 
assure them plenty of ice. When they came 
to a place well south of the stockyards, once 
called the Diggings, they noticed that the 
Michigan Central Railroad ran close to the 
Grand Calumet River. Towle thought the 
place ideal. Hammond preferred a place 
farther west. The three men decided to 

sleep on it at nearby Hohman Inn, and in the 
morning, Ives broke the tie. The Diggings or, 
more formally Stateline, it would be. 


In early September, 1869, the company the 
three men formed with other backers bought 
fifteen acres from Ernst and Caroline 
Hohman for $750, and shortly thereafter 
built a slaughterhouse. Although short of 
capital and having only 18 employees at 
first, the Stateline slaughterhouse prospered 
at once, and expanded. 


But in many ways, Stateline 

was a fluke, a happenstance of 
ice and a fortuitous rail connection. Not 
many industries would venture into the 
swamp, even the edge of it. Still, from time 
to time people would talk about ‘‘improving”’ 
the swamps, and this kept alive the possi- 
bility that Forsyth could sell off part of his 
swamp to finance the rest of it. 


Interest in land south and southeast of 
Chicago had earlier flared with the building 
of the railroads into Chicago, and some- 
times raged into wild rumor about a glorious 
Calumet Region future. Such a rumor made 
the Chicago rounds when the Michigan 
Central Railroad, racing full-throttle with the 
Michigan Southern to be first into Chicago 
from the East, and desperate for an en- 
trance into Chicago, agreed to invest up to 
$2 million in Illinois Central financial paper. 
Seriously short of money needed to build its 
line, the Illinois Central accepted the Michi- 


gan Central’s support and obligingly planned 
to build its first 14 miles of line south of 
Chicago to a place logically called Calumet 
Junction (Kensington), where a short stretch 
of track could be run to the end of the 
Michigan Central’s track at the state line. 


Worried that the Illinois Central-Michigan 
Central link-up would retard Chicago's 
growth, community leaders speculated that 
a cutoff from Calumet Junction to Joliet and 
a Rock Island connection would keep east- 
west traffic out of Chicago. Soon, these 
speculations matured into rumors that the 
proposed junction would be the nucleus of a 
rival city in the Calumet Region. When, in 
1851, John Wentworth got a lighthouse built 
at the mouth of the river that led into 

Lake Calumet, they were sure of it. As 

a result, Chicagoans joined in mass protest 
meetings, the mayor appealed to Senator 
Douglas, and the city council even author- 
ized money to fight the junction—to no avail. 


The Illinois Central continued with its plans, 
and the Lake Calumet vicinity did not 
become a Chicago rival. However, con- 
struction of the Illinois Central track led 

to an event that indirectly bore on the 
southward movement of people toward the 
Calumet Region. 


The Northern Indiana Railroad, a Michigan 
Southern subordinate road, in the process of 
laying tracks from the state line to the Rock 
Island to provide the Michigan Southern with 
a way into Chicago, happened to lay them in 
the way of the Illinois Central route. The |.C. 
requested a grade crossing. The Northern 
Indiana denied the request, insisting that the 
Illinois Central construct an overhead 
crossing, a costly and time-consuming 
project. The Illinois Central crew had a 
better idea. They jumped the Michigan 
Southern watchman one night and built 

a new grade crossing while he was in- 
Capacitated. 


Infuriated, the Northern Indiana began to 
operate its trains over the crossing oblivious 
to the Illinois Central. The |.C. reciprocated. 
When the inevitable collision occurred within 
a year, 18 lay dead and 40 injured. The rail- 
roads, in response to public pressure, 
agreed to fully stop all of their trains before 
they reached what came to be known as 
Grand Crossing. The significance of this in 
terms of the southward movement of people 
from Chicago is that the double railroad stop 


enhanced the value of land around Grand 
Crossing. 


Among the first to recognize this, Paul 
Cornell bought a section of land in the 
vicinity in 1855, platted a 960-acre tract 
called Cornell the next year, and continued 
to buy land in the vicinity for many years. 
Meanwhile, he laid out Hyde Park in 1856. 
By the end of the Civil War, all of Cornell’s 
land had greatly increased in value and in 
the post-war boom skyrocketed in value. 
Cornell pushed farther south. In a short 
time, the southern boundary of Hyde Park 
reached 87th Street. Finally, on March 5, 
1867, the Village of Hyde Park extended its 
southern boundary all the way south to 138th 
Street, and although the annexed territory 
continued to function independently, it did 
gain more attention simply by being part of 
Hyde Park. 


This annexed area included a great deal of 
Jacob Forsyth’s land. Forsyth's brother- 
in-law, George Washington Clarke had 
opportunistically bought up land in the 
vicinity of Ainsworth when it became 
available. On July 8, 1855, Wentworth’s 
$4,000 lighthouse at the harbor was discon- 
tinued and Clarke bought it at public sale for 
$125. (He immediately rented it to the 
Oehmich family for $50 a year.) This 
purchase was part of a Clarke buying spree 
that eventually included much of the 
Calumet Harbor vicinity and, to the north, 

a place called Hoboken, which he renamed 
Clarke’s Point (Cheltenham). For years 
Clarke had just held the land. 


With the Hyde Park annexation, interest in 
the harbor at Calumet and the surrounding 
territory began to grow. In Forsyth's 25 
financial condition, this land was the land to 
sell. It would bring the greatest return. 
Besides, its development would increase the 
value of Forsyth’s land farther south and 
southeast. The problem was finding a buyer 
who would take a chance on an area so long 
sloughed off by Chicago's leadership. 
Through his old Chicago acquaintances, 
Forsyth found one. 
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VII. 


Jacob Forsyth probably met James H. 
Bowen during his first few years in Chicago, 
when everyone of any importance knew 
everyone else of any importance in the still 
relatively small town. Bowen, who had suc- 
cessfully worked his way up through the 
merchandising business in his native state of 
New York, arrived in Chicago the same year 
as Forsyth, and immediately invested his 
accumulated savings of $30,000 in a dry 
goods and notions store at 72 Lake Street, in 
the old main shopping section of Chicago. 
He operated the store with his two brothers 
and, despite the Panic of 1857, became an 
immediate success, doing a business of 
$200,000 in their first year. Bowen Bros. 
grew rapidly. In 1859, the Bowens annexed 
the stores at 74 and 76 Lake Street, which 
they packed from basement to attic with 
merchandise. 


When the Civil War came, with its heavy 
demand for goods and its unprecedented 
appreciation of values, the Bowen brothers 
found themselves in a favorable position to 
exploit the situation, and they did. By 1863, 
their business had grown so much they 
acquired two mammoth stores at 19 

and 21 Lake Street, which they again filled 
to overflowing with dry goods and hardware. 
Meanwhile, they built homes at 124, 125, 
and 126 Michigan Avenue, and became 
prominent members of Chicago’s self-made 
aristocracy. James H. Bowen also became 
a Chicago zealot, a town booster without 
peer. 


Early in the war, he became a member of 
the Union Defense Committee, which or- 
ganized the first six Chicago regiments and 
sent them to the front. To this, he totally dedi- 
cated himself, especially to creating the 
impression that Chicago was a first-class 
city. He took great pains to arrange for the 
care and comfort of the soldiers passing 
through Chicago. Toward the end of the war, 
General Oglesby, new governor of Illinois, 
commissioned Bowen on his staff, with the 
rank of colonel. In this capacity, Bowen 
helped receive and forward troops dis- 


charged from Chicago, or passing through 
the city on their way home. Again, he sold 
Chicago hard. 


As the quintessential—even macabre—act 
of Chicago boosterism, Bowen visited 
Washington following Lincoln’s 
assassination to assure that the President’s 
corpse and the course of the cortege was 
routed through Chicago. As a member of 
Ogleby’s staff, Bowen used his quasi- 
military rank to gain full responsibility and 
direction of all details of this melancholy 
procession through the various states. 


After the war, the Bowens erected the 
Bowen Building, a five-story marble struc- 
ture costing $400,000 and running from 15 
through 29 Randolph Street, and ultimately 
built up their business to $7 million annually. 
On his own, James H. Bowen organized and 
served as president of the Third National 
Bank of Chicago, one of the first organized 
under provisions of the National Bank law, 
and strongly supported Secretary Chase’s 
national bank policy. He also worked for 

a systematic plan of bank exchange, 
forming the Chicago Clearing House, and 
became an early member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Bowen continued to boost Chicago, and 
worked hard to expand its commercial 
facilities and its trade. His interest increas- 
ingly turned to what he felt was the impor- 
tance of gaining for Chicago, Illinois, and 
the Northwest a permanent place in the 
World’s Exposition at Paris. He wanted to 
impress Europeans with the importance of 
Chicago, Illinois, and the Northwest as new 
developments in the history of man, and he 
devoted much of his time to that project, 
urging the collection and forwarding of 
specimens of western products. Finally, in 
January, 1867, he quit active business to 
give all of his attention to the Paris project. 
He went to Paris in the spring of 1867 as 
United States Commissioner for Illinois, and 
he remained in Paris until the close of the 
exposition six months later. 


When he returned to the United States, 
Bowen bought controlling interest in the 
Fourth National Bank of Chicago, and 
managed it. But apparently his heart wasn’t 
entirely in it. His main interest by that time 
had become the much-anticipated transcon- 
tinental railroad. Early in 1869, therefore, he 
worked with 40 other important people to 
improve commercial relations between the 


established older states and California, and 
he once again quit his business to plan a 
Chicago celebration of the Atlantic- 

Pacific rail connection. When the telegraph 
reported that the golden spike had been 
driven into place at Ogden, Utah, Bowen’s 
celebration began. Business stopped. 
Virtually the entire population of Chicago 
joined in a parade to honor the event. And 
Bowen symbolically bought the first 
shipment of tea scheduled to come to 
Chicago overland from San Francisco. 


A month later, Bowen stage-managed the 
first transcontinental excursion by Chicago’s 
leading bankers, businessmen, and jour- 
nalists, as well as sundry Illinois politicians. 
They traveled by special train from Chicago 
to San Francisco, and crowds enthu- 
siastically welcomed them at every stop. 
They were banqueted in Sacramento and 
San Francisco, and they visited Yosemite 
and other natural wonders of the Far West. 
In every way, the trip was a huge success, 
and Bowen took most of the bows. But then 
the party was over. 


Forsyth seems to have had an idea for ex- 
tending the party, however. In his quest for 
money to meet continuing obligations, 
Forsyth had been promoting the Calumet 
Harbor to people he had known in Chicago 

as being a good idea whose time had come. 
Apparently some people agreed, because in 
1868 a group of prominent businessmen 
gathered together to buy up land adjacent to 
the harbor. The group had vast plans, but it 
needed a leader. As the excitement of the 
transcontinental railroad subsided and 
Bowen became free to accept new chal- 
lenges, they turned to him. However, 
Bowen needed to be convinced. Forsyth 
gladly obliged. 


Capitalizing on Bowen's interest in trans- 
continental commerce, and especially the 
part that Chicago might play in it, Forsyth 
played up to Bowen the potential of Calumet 
Harbor in the transcontinental shipment of 
goods. Forsyth explained that a harbor at 
the mouth of the Calumet River could 
receive goods from an unlimited number of 
ports, and the goods could be transferred for 
connections with western railroads. Bowen 
bought it. And he bought Jacob Forsyth’s 
land at, first, Calumet Harbor, and then 
Clarke’s Point. In the next three years he 
would consolidate approximately 6,000 
acres extending four miles west of the lake, 
and put into motion one of the most remark- 


James H. Bowen 


able industrial developments the world had 
ever seen. 


Meanwhile, the arrangement with Bowen 
gave Forsyth both immediate relief on his 
financial obligations plus working capital to 
pursue his lumber enterprise. It also gave 
him money enough to buy up isolated 
pockets of land within estate bounds as they 
became available from settlers with financial 
problems of their own. Following the sale of 
the Illinois lands to Bowen, in fact, Forsyth 
determined to create an estate with no holes 
in it, instead of a large swiss cheese estate 
pocked by small holdings. The solid land 
mass would be much more attractive to 
future buyers. 


VIII. 


Drought dehydrated the nation in 1871, even 
the wetlands of Cassella where the sloughs 
and swales dried up, caking their former 
bottoms, cracking and curling them, like old 
paint, fissures cutting deep into the 
desicated humus crust as if it had been 
shaken by a thousand miniature earth- 
quakes. Throughout the torrid summer and 
fall the heavens had tormented the thirsty 
land with scattered drops of moisture, 
teasing it with two and a half inches of 
scattered sprinkles from July 3 to October, 
when 28% had been expected. Even less 
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had fallen on the lumber districts of 

Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota and the 
superheated woods were soon ablaze. A pall 
of smoke billowed over all of Lake Michigan. 


At the parched Forsyth estate, the darkening 
skies over the malevolent monotone of 
drought tensed Jacob's son, Oliver, who had 
been left in charge of the house, and who 
took his manly responsiblity seriously. All 
during September and the first week of 
October, Jacob Forsyth had been away from 
home on one of the many business trips he 
made to protect and promote his estate, and 
he was still away when gloomy skies 
developed. Oliver, alarmed by the ominous 
smoke, urged his mother to bury his father’s 
precious books, all 1,000 of them, and as 
the skies darkened more than ever, she 
agreed. They wrapped the books in sheets, 
and covered them in the back yard with 
sand, mounds for the muses. 


Actually, Jacob was nearby. A day earlier, 
he had arrived in Chicago from New York, 
but before returning home he stopped off 
overnight at Whiting’s Crossing to close a 
deal for John Steiber’s tract, which Forsyth 
bought for $8,000, paying for it with a check 
drawn on the Chicago bank of George C. 
Smith and Brothers. When he finally arrived 
home, gale force winds were tearing up the 
land around the house and he was some- 
what distressed to find his carefully 
accumulated library entombed in sand. 
Excitedly, Oliver explained. Jacob 
acknowledged his son’s sense of respon- 
sibility, but assured him, and the others, that 
there was no sense keeping the books 
buried and risking damage to them. He told 
them that there indeed had been danger of 
fire, that it had already struck Chicago, just 
as Jacob Forsyth had arrived, but that it had 
been turned back and contained. He 
assured them that there would be no further 
danger at the foot of the lake. 


What had happened, according to Jacob 
Forsyth, was that about 10:30 Saturday 
night, October 7, a fire had started at the 
planing mill of Lille & Holmes, 209 South 
Canal Street. A strong southern wind that 
became southwesterly spread the flames to 
nearby buildings. In less than 20 minutes the 
whole neighborhood was on fire. Although 
the area bounded by Jackson, Adams, 
Clinton, and the river was completely 
destroyed at a cost of $750,000 to property 
owners, the fire department had demon- 
strated that it was equal to that or any 


challenge. Besides, the Forsyth place was 
a long ways from Chicago. There was no 
need to worry, he said, and it was time to 
put the books back in the library. 


Jacob and Oliver had almost finished re- 
placing the books on the library shelf when 
Caroline Forsyth called their attention to a 
small puff in the sky to the southwest of the 
homestead in the direction of Cady marsh, 
which had been drained dry the year before. 
No one can be sure of exactly what 
happened after that; but with the few known 
facts, one can only attempt to recreate 
events of the next few hours: 


“The trees are on fire! The trees! They’re on 
fire!’’ Oliver fairly jumped up and down as 
he gave the alarm. 


Jacob Forsyth walked calmly to the window, 
quickly studied the scene, and decided there 
was enough danger to repack the books in 
the sheets, a task he and Oliver set to with 
great alacrity. 


“It’s coming across the field! The crops 

are on fire!’’ Caroline shouted as she 
remained by the window, like a watchtower 
sentry reporting on an approaching enemy. 


Jacob madly shoveled sand on his books. 
Oliver, with the German handyman, raced to 
save the piano, the only one in the region. 


“There goes the barn! What about the 
animals? The pigs? The machinery?” 
Caroline was frantic now. 


“No time,’’ Jacob said with genuine 
sadness as he sat back for a moment on his 
heels. ‘‘The important thing is to get away 
from the reach of the flames. Collect the 
children! Drop everything else! Run! Run for 
the slough toward the lake! Count the 
children! Run!”’ 


Something, possibly a spark 

from a locomotive firebox, had 
ignited the land somewhere near the 
slaughterhouse. That’s all. A flash. The dry 
brush virtually exploded, fire erupting and 
overflowing the flat land, a fast river of 
flames cutting through the countryside with 
the speed of the southwesterly behind it. Tall 
cedars and pine melted before the ferocity 
of the flames. High ridges of vegetation dis- 
appeared in minutes. Flames snaked 
through erstwhile sloughs, entering from 
both ends simultaneously. A small blaze on 


a distant dune suddenly belched out great 
swells of fire, joining with other swells, and 
then springing straight up in a tremulous 
cylinder of brilliance, majestic for a 
moment, flung itself to another dune many 
feet away, lighting it. 


Intense heat created new currents of fire 
through the estate, from southwest to north- 
east, scorching the earth a mile wide, 
spitting long flames left and right, deflecting 
off a gale that sank all the boats on Lake 
Michigan that day. Occasionally, the flames 
from two rows of trees crossed above the 
trees, like swords in a military ceremony. 
And the smoke whirled. At times the wind 
focused the full force of fire on a woods, 
singing the front of the grove horribly, 
leaving the rest of the grove untouched, until 
fresh gusts renewed the assault, wrapping 
the woods in fire. 


Cinders, sparkling like the finale in a fire- 
works show, filled the air, landing and firing 
everything they touched. Larger firebrands, 
wind-carried, kindled new fires. Fantastic 
fire colors played along dry river banks and 
the cut-grass and cattails snapped and 
hissed as they fell into the now-warm water. 
And the sound! Eardrum-shattering, a 
hundred distinct noises forged in an un- 
forgettable roar, an alloy of awesome 
sound. The Forsyths could hear the bark 
peel from trees, then the flying fragments 
crackling like rifles firing extemporaneously. 
And always the thud of falling trees. And the 
sound of flames advancing, fascinating 
flames chased by a roar. A celebration of 
destruction. A holocaust. 


The tongue of a foraging dragon licked over 
the big sand ridge as the Forsyths stumbled 
down to where the big slough had been. 
“Dig! There should be moist earth under the 
surface,’’ Jacob Forsyth said as he kicked 
the surface with the heel of his boot to get 

a Start, and then got down on all fours and 
dug like a dog. Oliver and Caroline quickly 
followed suit, and the smaller children tried 
to do the same. 


“Look! The slough’s on fire!'’ Oliver 
screamed. After centuries, the decayed 
vegetation, dried up, was almost a peat bed, 
and it burned for a foot and a half into the 
ground, giving off the sweet smell of a fire- 
place in Northern Ireland. 


“It’s no good,’’ Jacob said. ‘‘Not enough 
moisture.’ The Forsyths clambered up the 


next sand ridge, and over it to a broad, deep 
swamp where there was still water. 


“Go in,’’ Jacob said firmly but gently as he 
pushed them to the water. ‘‘Go into it 
children. And sit down in the middle.”’ 


The Forsyths sat as the flame swept over the 
ridge they had just negotiated and up to the 
edge of the swamp, burning into the 
shallows, and then completely around the 
swamp, ringing them with fire. They sat in 
the water and the muck and waited for an 
eternity. At last, Jacob, a large, bulky man, 
struggled up from the water and, dripping, 
reconnoitered the low scorched ridge to the 
north where he spotted a blow-out, a 
passage to Cassella. 


Terrified after what seemed like hours in the 
fire ring, the Forsyths ran frantically toward 
the head of the family. With him they 
half-ran, half-stumbled to Cassella, where 
they greedily accepted dippers of water and 
cornbread from the wives of the workmen. 
But the dragon was not finished. The wind 
shifted again, and the fire came ina flood 
over the last ridge. As the little community 
raced the flames to the security of Lake 
Michigan, the fire devoured Cassella. And 
then there was nothing. 


The workers and their families decided to 
wait until the febrile land cooled so they 
could sift through the ashes of their cabins. 
The Forsyths, fugitives in their own land, 
walked along the beach to the Berry Lake 
station. There they could catch a train to 
Chicago, to one of the Clarkes and relief from 
the fire. But when the westbound stopped at 
the station, they heard the news. Chicago 
had burned down. It was October 9, 1871. 
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ROOTNOTES 


* Forsythe is spelled with or without an “e”’. 
When used in this text to refer to Jacob 
Forsyth, the “e” is omitted because that is how 
he signed his name. 


During the time Abraham Lincoln made Wolf 
Lake his retreat, the Lincoln boys developeda 
passionate interest in swimming. One day, 
while happily splashing around in acreek that 
emptied into the lake, the boys’ joyful shrieks 
were interpreted by their mother as the cries of 
a drowning child. Reflexively, she dashed to 
the creek and dove in to save her drowning son, 
who was not drowning at all. Apparently less 
than achampion swimmer, the President’s 
wife began to go under herself. Fortunately, 

a by-stander named Joseph Konynesy realized 
what was happening, dove in after Mrs. 
Lincoln, and saved her life. Had he not, the 
tragic life of the cultured, brilliant, ambitious 
Mary Todd Lincoln would have ended igno- 
miniously and ironically long before the actual 
loss of the third of her four sons, herhusband, 
and her sanity. 


There seems little doubt that Forsyth’s 
relationship with Cass was crucial to the 
development of the Calumet Region, and that 
Cass’ relationship to the Calumet Region was 
a primary one, if not an altogether clear one. 


Cass was the nephew of the famous Lewis 
Cass (and also of Henry B. Ledyard), governor 
of the Michigan Territory (Michigan and Wis- 
consin) and ex officio superintendent of Indian 
affairs for the territory when Cass was a 
student at West Point. Lewis Cass had become 
a national figure mainly by engineering 
treaties that gave the U.S. agreat deal of land 
and opened up Ohio and Michigan for 
settlement. He added to his reputation by 
negotiating another treaty with the 
Chippewas, Ottawas, and Potawatomies, 
signed at Chicago in 1821, by which a large 
additional tract was obtained; and in1828 he 
arranged two treaties by which the United 
States acquired many millions of additional 
acres. Before he was through (July, 1831), 
Cass had concluded 22 treaties with the 
Indians, by which cessions had been acquired 
that amounted to a fourth of the entire area of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. 


At the time George Washington Cass became 
an army engineer, his uncle was Secretary of 
War under President Jackson, and chief 


defender of Jackson’s controversial policy of 
removing the Indians to lands west of the 
Mississippi. Later, Lewis Cass became 
minister to France (1836), U.S. Senator (1845), 
and unsuccessful Democratic candidate for 
President (1848). During the pre-war era of 
1857 to 1860, Lewis Cass served as Secretary 
of State but quit in a dramatic and prophetic 
protest against President Buchanan's 
unwillingness to strengthen the garrison at 
Fort Sumter—on which the Confederates 
opened fire April 12, 1861 , and bombarded for 
34 hours, signaling the start of the Civil War. 


No doubt George Washington Cass benefited 
from having so famous an uncle at the top of 
the army he served, and he may also have 
benefited from going to school with another 
man destined to become anational figure: 
Jefferson Davis. Just two years younger than 
Davis, Cass was at the Point with Davis and 
probably knew all of the extraordinary people 
who were Davis’ classmates or friends, 
including the future Confederate generals: 
Robert E. Lee, Albert Sidney Johnston (Battle 
of Shiloh), and Joseph E. Johnston (retreat to 
Atlanta). And he probably came to know Davis 
even better in connection with the survey Davis 
conducted of the Calumet Region along Lake 
Michigan in 1833. 


Since 1833 is precisely the year that Cass’ 
friend Clarke came to the Old Northwest to 
help locate the Illinois and Michigan Canal— 
a survey that included the Calumet rivers 
system— it seems highly likely that he met 
Davis at that time. Both were doing essentially 
the same work, Davis as an army officer, 
Clarke as acivilian. It is also possible that 
Davis and Clarke both became enthusiastic 
about the Calumet Region’s potential simul!- 
taneously. 


Afterall, the survey team that Davis led objec- 
tively identified the Calumet Region as the 
natural place fora major southern Lake 
Michigan harbor. Just because Chicago poli- 
ticians prevailed and the government decided 
to locate its harbor at the mouth of the Chicago 
River did not diminish the natural advantages 
of the Calumet Region. Clarke probably noted 
the government’s blunder and, at that time, 
staked out the Calumet Region in his mind for 
future private development. Development by 
him. And perhaps he shared this idea with 
Cass and Forsyth, validating his assessment 
of the Calumet Region with Davis’ assessment 
of it. 


The Calumet Region has a heritage as 
grand and as great as the history of all 
America. 


Overstated? 

Not a bit. It takes a little work, but if 
you'll follow the root system of the Calumet 
Region you'll discover that it goes deep into 
all major American events. For example: 

e 


The lawyer for the Calumet’s Swamp Baron 
was an ex-President of the United States, 
whose grandfather was also President and 
whose great grandfather signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

® 


The person who built the Calumet Region’s 
first steel mills—Joliet, lrondale—also 
saved Chicago from an anarchist takeover 
during the railroad riots of 1877. 

e 


The person who owned much of the Calumet 
Region bought the land with gold made 
during the California Gold Rush. 


The person who bought the first developed 
land in what is today one of the most heavily 
unionized parts of the Calumet Region was 
the most famous anti-union figure of the 
19th century. 


*Another major land buyer and developer 
brought the world’s first skyscraper into 
existence. 

e 


A Calumet Region pioneer helped build the 
nation’s first transcontinental railroad, and 
was an expert Indian fighter. 

LJ 


An incorporator of that railroad was a major 
owner of another transcontinental railroad, 

co-architect of a Canadian transcontinental 
railroad, and controlled a sizeable chunk of 
the Calumet Region. 

e 


A major Calumet Region industrialist and 
town founder got his start by moving 
buildings out of the way so the Erie Canal 
could be dug. 


The ‘‘founder’’ of a Calumet Region town 
once successfully defended the Americas 
Cup. 


The person who built a 30-mile plank road 
inland from Michigan City later rescued 


Chicago financially after the Chicago Fire of 
1871, and again during the Panic of 1873. 


And that’s not the half of it. Not even 
one one-hundredth of it. And through the 
folks in the daguerrotype, you can know a 
good deal of it. 

You can trace your roots to the Robber 
Barons, to the financial house in England 
that triggered the Panic of 1893, to Long 
John Wentworth and the founding of 
Chicago, to the bloodiest battle of the Civil 
War, to Stephen A. Douglas before the 
debates. And you can discover where in the 
Calumet Region the Coney Island of the 
West was located. Where Abraham 
Lincoln’s Presidential retreat in the Calumet 
Region was. What woman helped call the 
shots on the industrial development of the 
Calumet Region. Which founder of the 
Calumet Region gave more than $35 million 
to charity. 

It’s fascinating. It’s fun. And now it’s 
accessible. 


The Victorians have traced and written 
about much of the Calumet Region’s root 
system. They plan to trace and write even 
more. As their work is completed, it will be 
made available to you in a publication 
called, not surprisingly, Calumet Roots, The 
McKinlay Historical Series. (The 
bewhiskered gent in the daguerrotype is 
Archibald McKinlay and the unbearded 
Victorian is Patricia McKinlay.) 

Calumet Roots is a series of mono- 
graphs that probe deeply into persons, 
events, communities, and other aspects of 
the Calumet Region’s history. Through 
Calumet Roots, the Victorians above hope to 
provide you with documented information— 
and a dash of mythology—about your 
heritage. In so doing, they hope to give you 
a fresh way to assess your present and look 31 
at your future in the Calumet Region. Study 
the past, Confucius instructs us, if you 
would divine the future. 

You can obtain copies of each 
monograph for a nominal sum—even less if 
you order in quantity—by contacting: 


Archibald McKinlay 

1440 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
Phone: 312 751-2453 


Share in the excitement of your heri- 
tage. Write or call the Victorians today. 
Send $4.95 for a single copy. Do it today. 
And let your past give you a new view of your 
future. 
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The McKinlay Historical Series: Questions & Answers 


Q 

What is Calumet Roots? 

A 

Calumet Roots is a publication that seeks to: 
e 


Provide residents and former residents of 
the Calumet Region with documented 
information about the heritage of the 
Region, and to present it interestingly. 

e 


Encourage further research into, and 
scholarship of, the history of the Calumet 
Region. 

e 

Serve as a Catalyst for meaningful activities 
by historical societies and other organiza- 
tions and individuals concerned about the 
history of the Calumet Region. 

e 


Provide a reliable information source for 
schools, libraries, and other educational 
institutions so as to help them more effec- 
tively execute their various academic 
programs, e.g., history, other social 
sciences, English, etc. 

Q 

What will be the content of Calumet Roots? 
A 

Calumet Roots will contain fully-developed, 
fully-documented monographs, ‘‘sidebars,’’ 
and other pieces of information that may not 
be fully-developed. The publication will be 
about people, events, communities, and 
other facets of Calumet Region history. It 
will deal with such varied subjects as life- 
styles, education, arts and amusements, 
transportation, industry and commerce, 
politics, topography as well as geography 
and environment), real estate and its 
development, living conditions, labor, and 
Americanization—individually or in combi- 
nation with each other. 


Q 

How does Calumet Roots define the Calumet 
Region? 

A 

The Calumet Region today is almost as 
much a state of mind as a geographical 
area. However, Ca/umet Roots will deal with 
the territory south of Jackson Park in 
Chicago to New Buffalo, Michigan—but 
primarily with communities that ‘‘come 
within the influence of the Calumet, Grand 
Calumet, and Little Calumet Rivers.”’ 


Roughly, this means most of southern Cook 
County and part of northern Will County, 
plus Lake, Porter, and western LaPorte 
Counties in Indiana, and southwestern 
Berrien County in Michigan. 

Q 

Will Calumet Roots deal with all of this terri- 
tory at the beginning? 

A 

No. Initially, Ca/umet Roots will focus on the 
territory from Calumet Harbor down the 
Calumet River and east on the Grand 
Calumet through Hammond to the eastern 
line of East Chicago. So the South Chicago, 
East Side, Robertsdale, Whiting, Hammond, 
East Chicago territory will be the first focus, 
with the field quickly widening to include any 
community touched by or clase to the three 
Calumet Rivers, and then widening still more 
to include the rough area described above 
and then beyond in special cases. 


Q 

Doesn't the information to be covered in 
Calumet Roots already exist in history books? 
A 

The overall pattern of the Calumet Region 
has been historically described in history 
books, but the pieces of the pattern 
generally have not been. Nor have they been 
fully explained. And therein lies a great deal 
of interest and significance. 

Q 

Why should anyone bother with the history of 
the Calumet Region? 

A 

Most obviously because the Calumet Region 
has a rich history and a highly interesting 
one that relatively few people in the Calumet 
Region know very much about. Adeeper — 
reason for probing the history of the Calumet 
Region is connected with the matter of 
self-esteem. Possibly because the Calumet 
Region was once the dumping ground for 
so-called nuisance industries many of the 
people in the Calumet Region hold their 
piece of the planet and themselves in lower 
esteem than their counterparts in other parts 
of the Greater Chicago area. There’s no 
good reason for that. The Calumet Region 
has as distinctive and captivating a history 
as any comparable region in America— 
Calumet Roots would argue a more distinc- 
tive and more captivating one. But Region- 
ites typically know very little of their origins. 
They are, in that respect, rootless. They 
need not be now. 
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